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Nailable Armco Freight Car Floor- 
ine builds this four-way foundation 
for higher profits from vondolas, 


box or flat cars: 


1. They last longer because they’re 
stronger — Hat-shaped steel ribs and 
wood planks. laid alternately, bear up 
under heavy lading. At the same time, 


they reintores the car underframe. 


2. Less down-time—Streneth resist 
lamage helps Armco floors keep cars 


out of the repai shops 


3. Costly claims reduced—since Armco 
Freight Car Floors stay in good con- 
dition, they he Ip cut down on dam- 


age to lading. 


4. Each car produces more revenue 

Armco floors support bulk and unit 
lading. You get more work from fewer 
cars because it is nol necessary to 


choose cars by floor type. 


Wheel loads of five tons from lift trucks are common, but easily supported by 
Tailored Floors Armco Freight Car Floors. The reason: Two steel ribs support each wood plank. 


After studying blueprints of your 
car frames, Armco engineers 
“tailor” standard Armco Flooring 
to suit your needs. For example, 
ribs will come coped to clear rivet 
heads if your car construction re- 
quires. Detailed drawings reach you 
before the flooring arrives — help 
speed assembly. 


Further information on Armco 


7 REN 7, ) 
Freight Car Flooring is readily 
available. Just contact the Armco 
Sales Office near you, or write us at 
SUPPORT 


the address below. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


1387 CURTIS STREET, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION * ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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FOR TRESTLE CONSTRUCTION and REPAIR 


If your construction program calls for 
the erection or repair of trestles, you’ll 
find that Bethlehem can supply all of 
the styles and sizes of fasteners required. 

Bethlehem fasteners are an excellent 
choice for construction jobs because of 
their good design and dependable hold- 
ing power. Moreover, they come in such 
a wide range that you can choose be- 
tween carbon or alloy grades, either plain 
or galvanized, with cut or rolled threads, 
and square or hexagon nuts. 






—e 


If you would like additional information 
about the fasteners shown here, or any 
of the other construction fasteners pro- 
duced by Bethlehem, drop a line to the 
Bethlehem sales office nearest you. 


A. BRIDGE BoLT—Has square head for easy 
wrench grip, and integrally forged washer. 
Saves time, as it is easier to install than 
standard machine bolt and cast-iron 
washer. 


B. TIMBER BOLT— The sharp, diamond-shaped 
lugs under the head dig into the wood to 
prevent bolt from turning. The rounded 
head lies close to the work, promoting 
safety by offering minimum obstruction. 
Spiral ribs under head retard seepage. 
No washer required. 


Cc. TIE BOLT—Specially designed to anchor 
wood ties. Bolt is used in inverted posi- 
tion, and is run through the tie, with nut 
applied from top. Bolt has hook head 
for grasping flange of structural steel. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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The ‘cushioned coupling” you get with 
UNION’S new VELAC* automatic con 
trol assures reduced impact damage. Th 
equipment determines car weight, rolla- 
bility and track fullness. Then, taking into 
account the route resistance, an electronic 
computer calculates proper release speed, 
and car retarder pressures are regulated 
automatically so that cars will couple at 
just the right speed. 

The UNION fully automatic system, 
including a programmed switching sys- 
tem, permits classification of an entire 
train with the push of a single button. 
Some railroads have found they can 
classify cars in approximately half the 
time compared to older non-automatic 
methods. Let us send you complete infor- 
mation on UNION Automatic Classifica- 
tion Yard Systems, 


*Trademark 


Quality First...TO LAST 


with UNION AUTOMATIC 
Classification Yard Systems 


NEW YORK....... PITTSBURGH 


Ge See 
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UNION Car Retarder Installations 
ia Automatic or Semi-Automatic Features 


IN SERVICE 
M.ST.P.&P, N.& W 
Air Line Yard, Milwaukee, Wisconsin W.B. Portsmouth Yard, Portsmouth, Ohio 
Bensenville Yard, Bensenville, Illinois 1eQst 
St. Paul Yard, St. Paul, Minn. 


W.B. Argentine Yard, Argentine, Kansas 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL SEABOARD AIR LINE 





Markham Yard, Markham, Illinois Homlet, N. C. 
c.a0. 
RN Stevens, Ky. 
Radnor Yard, Nashville, Tennessee P.R.R 
Eastward Conway Yard, Conway, Pa. 
JNION SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Mon. Southern Yard, Duq Pa. Eugene, Oregon 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
C.B.& Q. P.RR 


Cicero Yard, Chicago, Ill. Westward Conway Yard, Conway, Pa. 


c.8 0. N.C. & ST.L. (L. & NN.) 
Manifest Yard, Russell, Ky. 


Hills Park Yard, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Chicago buzzes with terminal talk ............ p. 9 
The city’s long-standing “dream” of a consolidated South Side 
railway passenger terminal moved a little nearer to realization 
last week when the Illinois governor signed two bills permit- 
ting creation of a tax-exempt authority to effect the consolida- 


tion. The city is vigorously pushing the project. 


Public phase of passenger probe opens ........ p.10 
U.S. railroads have spent over $1.4 billion on new passenger 
rolling stock in the past quarter century, the ICC was told 
last week, despite the fact that in 21 of the 25 years passenger- 


train service showed a loss. 


How fo increase usable car days ............. p.24 
Really surprising savings can be effected by reducing the time 
that freight cars are out of use because of routine bad order 
conditions. Here’s how the Central of Georgia has gone about 


achieving that desirable goal. 


New role framed for accountants ............ p.27 
A vital new role for the chief railroad accounting officer, as 
a shaper of policy and a sharer in broadened responsibilities, 
was projected at the annual meeting of the AAR’s Accounting 


Division in Dallas. 


Mining road is a proving ground ............. p.28 
The Erie Mining Company’s 73-mile plant-to-harbor railroad 
in northern Minnesota will be the site of extensive per- 
formance trials on new air-brake development, beginning 
about July 15. The trains will be pulled by diesels which spent 


the winter in a tunnel, safe from the effects of dampness. 


Railroaders from young engineers ............ p.30 


For seven years the Baltimore & Ohio has conducted a train- 
ing program for engineering graduates. At least one measure 
of the value of the course is indicated by the large number 


of varying railroad positions occupied by its graduates. 














6,477 Wabash Cars 
Upgraded in 21 Months 


With Economical 
ADM 


Freight Liner 810 


Success Story No. 2: In 1955 the Wabash Rail- 
road began upgrading boxcars with Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Freight Liner 810. They have 
upgraded 6,477 cars with Freight Liner in 21 
months and report that their experience has been 
“most satisfactory”’. 


Today 25 major railroads use this economical, 
consistently satisfactory plastic-and-fiberglass 
method to upgrade boxcars. Like the Wabash, 
these railroads find that Freight Liner can be 
used for patching, relining, and even for resur- 
facing stained flooring. It is especially good when 
cars must meet rigid sanitary regulations. 


Versatile Freight Liner is easy to apply. A 
crew can be trained to use it in minutes. The 
Freight Liner plastic can be sprayed from a dis- 
posable can, facilitating easy clean-up. Most rail- 
roads operate the spray guns with air pressure 
from the readily available rip track or cleaning 
track air lines. 


Let ADM technical service experts show you 
why the Wabash and other major railroads now 
use and recommend Freight Liner. Call or write, 
today, for a demonstration (without obligation) 
on your own siding. 











Bad breaks like this one in the end of a boxcar are quickly and economically repaired 
with Freight Liner 810. Any crew can be trained to do the job with brief instruction. 





First step in Freight Liner method of upgrading is to spray plastic around area to be 
patched, using air pressure from rip track air lines. 





omit co 


Here's the finished job after fiberglass cloth is put in place and a second coat of plas- 
tic is sprayed over the patch. Plastic dries in minutes, meets rigid sanitary requirements. 


farcher- ' We 
Ic ‘ 
Em aniels- ene 
Mi idland 


732 Investors Building 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

OTHER ADM PRODUCTS: Linseed, Soybean and Marine Oils, Paint Vehicles, Synthetic 
and Natural Resins, Vinyl Plasticizers, Fatty Acids and Alcohols, Hydrogenated Glycerides, 
Sperm Oil, Foundry Binders, Industrial Cereals, Vegetable Proteins, Wheat Flour, De- 
hydrated Alfalfa, Livestock and Poultry Feeds. 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, four months 

1957 $3,459,398,550 

1956 3,411,490,931 
Operating expenses, four months 

os re $2,711,046,036 

1956 : 2,650,434,696 
Taxes, four months 

1957 $363,854,120 

1956 361,667,867 
Net railway operating income, four months 

i957 .se.  $295,474,543 

1956 313,697,804 
Net income estimated, four months 

1957 $221,000,000 

1956 237,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 

June 18, 1957 91.33 

June 19, 1956 .. 101.91 
Carloadings revenue freight 

Twenty-three weeks, 1957. 15,616,272 

Twenty-three weeks, 1956. . 16,572,747 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Wk. ended June 15, 1957 26,230 

Wk. ended June 16, 1956 8,958 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended June 15, 1957 1,455 

Wk. ended June 16, 1956 6,577 
Freight cars on order 

June 1, 1957 97,006 

June 1, 1956 133,072 
Freight cars delivered 

Five months, 1957 ...... 43,034 

Five months, 1956 ..... 27,639 
Average number railroad employees 

Mid-May 1957 1,004,427 

Mid-May 1956 . 1,063,387 
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Week at a Glance CONTINUED 


Today's hottest operating problem ........... p.50 


The hot box today probably presents the greatest single de- 
terrent to orderly and dependable freight train operation. 
What’s being done, and what can be done, about this impedi- 
ment to acceptable performance, will be discussed at this 
week’s Chicago meeting of the AAR’s Mechanical Division. 


SHORT AND SIGNIFICANT 


New ACL president... 


is W. Thomas Rice. On August | he will sueceed C. MeD. 
Davis, leaving his post as president of the RF&P at the age 


of 45. 


End of AAR Traffic Department .. . 


will come with retirement of Vice-President W. J. Kelly on 
June 30. Association traffic activities will be transferred to a 
new Traffic Statistics Section in the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. M. F. Dolan, who has been secretary of the depart- 


ment, will head the section as manager. 


D&RGW will seek modification .. . 


of the ICC’s 1923 “Central Pacific Order” which Rio Grande 
says “required the Southern Pacific to solicit freight traffic 
preferentially for the Union Pacific” on business moving East 
or West via Ogden, Utah. Citing D&RGW’s improved compe- 
titive position, road officials called the 34-year old require- 
ment “unlawful discrimination . . . [resulting| in undue 
prejudice against the Rio Grande.” 


Plans for an ‘airail' car... 


that would be gasoline-powered, driven by a propeller in the 
rear and stabilized by fins, have been announced by an air- 
craft company. The car would hang beneath a “safety rail” 


and could be operated in either single or multiple units. 


Extensive real estate surveys... 


have been started by the Chicago & North Western to deter- 
mine the best and most efficient use of the road’s many proper- 
ties, some of them held for over 100 years. The surveys will 
begin with a “pilot” project over 200 miles of properties, in- 
cluding the Chicago and Milwaukee metropolitan districts. 








@ Suez crisis has pointed up petroleum-availability 


problem and has even caused price rises in U. S. 


@ Increased cost of diesel fuel — and possibility of short 


supply — makes even more important railroads’ 


search for ways to cut consumption. 


@ Atco locomotives offer to railroads significant 


fuel savings now. 


YOU GET THE 


MOST POWER PER GALLON 
FROM ALCO LOCOMOTIVES 


Last year U.S. railroads burned well over 3!2-billion gallons 
of diesel fuel and paid $350 million in diesel fuel bills. In 
figures of that size any saving is significant. ALCO locomo- 


tives provide that saving because they use diesel fuel more 


efficiently. ALCO’s modern turbocharged four-cycle diesel 


engine and advanced electric transmission get the most 


ton-miles per gallon of fuel. 





ALCO 


ALCO PRODUCTS, INC 


NEW YORK 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Chicago Buzzes With Terminal Talk 


City backs tax-exempt authority that would involve consolidation of fou 


South Side passenger stations used by 16 railroads: two enabling bills have 


been signed by Illinois Governor Stratton. 


Chicago may yet realize its long- 
standing “dream” of a consolidated 
South Side railway passenger terminal. 

The reason: The city of Chicago 
has come to the railroads with a 
proposal recognizing a certain public 
responsibility in financing such a 
multi-million dollar venture. This 
factor has brought Chicago’s South 
Side railroads face-to-face with the 
most promising terminal proposal in 
recent years. 

Two acts of the Illinois legislature 
—passed almost without opposition 
and signed last week by Governor 
William G. Stratton—may lead to a 
solution of the city’s long-standing 
railway passenger terminal problems. 

The two bills will permit creation 
of an authority to effect consolida- 
tion of South Side stations and ex- 
empt the authority from local taxa- 
tion. 

Four existing stations would be 
affected by consolidation planning— 
Dearborn Street, La Salle Street. 
Grand Central and Illinois Central 
12th Street. Sixteen passenger-carry- 
ing railroads would be involved, as 
owners or tenants. 

Under present plans, terminal 
financing, at least in part, would be 
worked out through a revenue bond 
issue handled by’ the _ terminal 
authority. If the project should re- 
quire more money than could be 
raised on a practical, attractive bond 
issue—as some observers think likely 
—then other sources would have to 
be tapped. Federal and state funds 
or general obligation bonds have been 
mentioned as “other sources.” 

Railroad contributions to pay off 
the terminal debt would come as ter- 
minal rentals—figured, presumably, 
on a basis of what it costs the rail- 
roads to operate in their present loca- 
tions. In discussing these rentals and 
other financial angles of the proposals, 
railroads have employed three eco- 
nomic “facts-of-life.” 

1: Costs of operating out of a con- 
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solidated terminal must not exceed 
costs of present operation; 2: Rail- 
road property which would be made 
useless by a union terminal project 
must be disposed of in a_ way 
which will satisfy bond-holders and /or 
others with equity in the property; 
and 3: Any consolidation agreement 
must include provision that if pas- 
senger traffic continues to decline, 
costs per unit must not increase by 
reason of that decline. 

[he railroads’ present receptive atti- 
tude towards proposals involving 
authority financing is a decided switch 
from a stand taken just eight years 
ago. Late in 1949, a report on be- 
half of the Dearborn-La Salle-Grand 
Central group rapped the authority 
theory as a “step toward socializing 
the railroads, which is to be de- 
plored.” 

Should terminal plans be pursued, 
another angle may develop which 
qualifies as a problem of finance: 





REA Gets Another Rate hverwene 


A rate increase of about 11% will 
become effective sometime next 
month on LCL express shipments be- 
tween points in Eastern territory. 

It has been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission which 
also gave the Railway Express Agency 
relief from. tariff-filing rules to the 
extent necessary to permit publishing 
the higher charges on 15-day notice. 
The authorized adjustment will in- 
crease the involved eastern-territory 
rates by 15% above those in effect 
December 26, 1956, i.e., the 4% in- 
crease which became effective Decem- 
ber 27, 1956, must be eliminated be- 
fore the 15% is added. 

That 4% increase was a nationwide 
adjustment. It will, of course, remain 
in effect in other territories. These 
present rates, uniform in all areas, 
were found by the commission to 
penalize eastern railroads. 


With 16 railroads operating out of a 
tax-exempt station, what about the 
city’s other tax-paying terminals? One 
opinion is that the other stations may 
also have an opportunity to come 
under the authority. 

If financing is considered the major 
hurdle, however, it wins the honor by 
only a slim edge over another tough 
problem—choice of a site satisfactory 
to all parties involved. Two engineer- 
ing firms, De Leuw, Cather & Co. 
and Sanderson & Porter, have begun 
a survey covering approximately 20 
locations. Most of the study is said 
to involve a South Side area bounded 
by Lake Michigan on the east, the 
Chicago river on the west, the lower 
part of the Loop on the north and the 
25th Street district on the south. A 
report on the survey is not expected 
before May 1958. 

[he city, with Mayor Richard J 
Daley leading the parade, is vigor- 
(Continued on next page) 


Under the REA proposal, the new 
eastern increases will not apply to 
rates on milk and cream, newspapers, 
and human remains, nor on charges 
for c.o.d. refrigeration and accessorial 
services 

[The commission’s order exempts 
also fresh fish and seafood, flowers 
and watercress 

Fourth-section relief granted in 
connection with the authorization was 
more restrictive than REA _ sought 
That phase of the decision drew a 
dissenting-in-part expression from 
Commissioner Arpaia, with whom 
Commissioner Walrath agreed. 

Another dissenting-in-part expres- 
sion came from Commissioner Freas 
who said he did not believe a case had 
been made justifying the special treat- 
ment of fresh fish and seafoods, and 
flowers. Commissioners Winchell and 
Murphy agreed with him 








(Continued from preceding page) 

ously pushing the project as a major 
factor in a wholesale revitalization 
of the South Side. And the railroads, 
working through a five-man, top-level 
committee, are giving careful con- 
sideration to all ideas advanced by the 
city. More than that, the railroads are 


giving 100% cooperation to thorough 
studies of the complex situation and 
have gone along on a quarter-million 
dollar survey, 50-50 with the city. 
The railroad committee, headed by 
Lewis A. Evans, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago & West- 
ern Indiana and the Belt of Chicago, 


includes G. Murray Campbell, vice- 
president and excutive representative, 
Baltimore & Ohio; Dwight A. Faw- 
cett, resident vice-president, New 
York Central; D. B. Jenks, president, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; and 
Wayne A. Johnston, president, Illi- 
nois Central. 


Public Phase of Passenger Probe Opens 


Over $1.4 billion have been spent by U. S. railroads for new 


passenger equipment in past quarter century, ICC 


is told. 


despite fact that passenger-train service showed a loss in 2] 


of the 25 years. 


Ihe nation’s railroads in the past 
quarter-century have spent on new 
passenger rolling stock more than $1.4 
billion—two-thirds of which has been 
expended in the past ten years. The 
outlays were made despite the fact 
that railroad passenger-train service 
as a whole has shown a loss in 21 of 
the past 25 years 

[hat’s what the 
merce Commission was told last week 
as it got under way with the public- 
hearing phase of its passenger-deficit 
investigation. The statements were in 
testimony offered by William F. Betts, 
assistant to the vice-president, Bureau 
of Railway Economics, Association of 
American Railroads. 

Another witness was Walter R. Mc- 
Donald, member of the Georgia Pub- 
lic Service Commission and chairman, 
since its inception in 1949, of the 
Passenger Deficit Committee of the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners. The hearing 
was before Examiner George B. Van- 
diver. 

It dealt with four of the 15 matters 
which have been designated by the 
commission as subjects for the inquiry 
(Railway Age, Apr. 15, p. 11). The 
four are: what railroad management 
has done and plans to do to improve 
equipment and services; effect of sub- 
urban development and the private 
automobile on the passenger deficit; 
studies of political and economic 
forces exerted upon railroads to main- 
tain commutation service and of the 
corresponding obligation of the public 
with respect to such service; experi- 
ence in discontinuing trains and 
abandoning lines, stations and agen- 


Interstate Com- 


cies. 

Addressing himself to the first sub- 
ject, Mr. Betts said that since 1934 
the carriers have spent $782 million 
on passenger cars and $600 million 
on passenger-type locomotive units. 
During the period, 6,636 new passen- 


ger cars and 3,021 passenger locomo- 


tives, including 2,446 diesel units, 
were placed in service, Mr. Betts also 
reported. 


Since the end of World War II, he 
added, 6,168 passenger-train cars have 
been acquired, at a total cost of $640 
million, to reequip principal trains 
with modern cars to compete more 
effectively for post-war traffic. These 
figures reflect higher unit costs in 
curred in recent years. 

In that connection, Mr. Betts noted 
that the unit cost of passenger coaches 
rose from less than $20,000 in 1934 
to more than $170,000 in 1954, while 
average costs of dining cars increased 
between 1934 and 1956 from about 


$30,000 to “nearly $300,000.” The 
witness also pointed out that large 
sums have been spent to rebuild and 
modernize much of the older passen- 
ger equipment. 

Chairman McDonald of NARUC’s 
Passenger Deficit Committee offered 
for the record the reports made by 
that committee over the eight years of 
its existence. He also had figures 
showing that state commissions, from 
1951 through 1956, authorized rail- 
roads to discontinue 1,274 passenger 
trains. 

Mr. McDonald called this record 
“conclusive evidence that the rail- 
roads on an overall basis have not ex- 
perienced unreasonable difficulty in 
obtaining from state commissions 
authority to discontinue operation of 
deficit passenger trains.” As to what 
railroads have done to improve equip- 
ment, he had this to say: 

“The Passenger Deficit Committee 
has always urged the railroads to im- 
prove their remaining services and 





PRR Officer ‘Spiked’ for Fostering Community Relations 


Morton S. Smith (center), vice-presi- 
dent and regional manager at Pitts- 
burgh for the Pennsylvania, receives 
a golden spike for past services as 
chairman of the Pittsburgh Railroads 
Community Relations Committee. 


Spike is being presented by Fred W. 
Okie (right), president of the Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie and present chair- 
man of the committee, as John W. 
Barriger, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
president, looks on. 
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equipment and has emphasized to 
them that considerable improvement 
would be necessary to attract new pas- 
sengers to the rails or even to keep 
for very long the passengers they al- 
ready had. During the past eight years 
the committee has received from the 
railroads much statistical information 
showing new equipment purchased 
and placed into service but, unfortu- 
nately, most of the passenger trains of 
the country continue to be operated 
with equipment which, while probably 
adequate, will never serve to attract 
passengers from other modes of trans- 
portation.” 


D&H To Install Automatic 
Dial Telephone System 


The Delaware & Hudson is to in- 
stall a fully automatic dial telephone 
system to serve the entire railroad, in- 
cluding 420 telephones in 73 locations 
from Rouses Point on the Canadian 
border through Albany, N. Y., to 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ten small automatic switching cen- 
ters will be set up at key points: Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., Whitehall, Mechanic- 
ville, Albany, Saratoga, Colonie, One- 
onta, Binghamton, Carbondale, Pa., 
and Wilkes-Barre. The New York 
Telephone Company, and 10 inde- 
pendent telephone companies, are co- 
operating in the project. 


C&NW Stockholders to 
Vote on L&M Oct. 22 


Chicago & North Western stock- 
holders will meet October 22 in Chi- 
cago to vote on the road’s proposed 
merger with the Litchfield & Madison. 

Ben W. Heineman, C&NW chair- 
man, said his road has acquired 97.4% 
of the L&M’s 180,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, at $44.44 per share. Deci- 
sion to purchase the L&M was an- 
nounced at C&NW’s annual meeting 
in May (Railway Age, May 27, p. 15) 

The transaction, also subject to In- 
terstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proval, would give C&NW a direct 
entry to East St. Louis, IIl. 


UP to Boost CTC Mileage 
To 2,030 in New Project 


The Union Pacific has announced 
a 228.7-mile centralized traffic control 
project which will close the last CTC 
gap in 756 miles of main line between 
Granger, Wyo., and Hinkle, Ore. The 
project, scheduled for completion 
early next year, will involve trackage 
between Glenns Ferry, Idaho, and 
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New Pittsburgh Station Is Opened by B&O 


which must be removed to make way 
for the Penn-Lincoln Parkway im- 
provement. All B&O through trains 
continue to operate through the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie station across the 
Monongahela river from this station. 


The Baltimore & Ohio opened on June 
15 this new Pittsburgh terminal 
passenger station for local trains only. 
The new facility replaced the rail- 
road’s 68-year-old Smithfield Street 
Station—one of the city’s landmarks 





Huntington, Ore.—190.1 miles of 
single main track, including the main 
line to Boise; and 19.3 miles of dou- 
ble main track. 

A control panel at Nampa, Idaho, 
will serve the new installation, con- 
trolling train movements as far as 
94 miles east and 82 miles west of 
Nampa. Completion of the project will 


give UP 2,030 miles of CTC in op- 
eration. 

As part of the program, four pass- 
ing tracks will be abandoned and 18 
others will be extendod to a minimum 
length of 9,000 feet. Improvements to 
the double-track main line will permit 
train operation in either direction on 
either track. 


Consolidations Called Best RR Bet 


Within 15 or 20 years, wholesale 
consolidation probably will reduce the 
nation’s railroads to around 25 large 
systems, President Robert S. Macfar- 
lane of the Northern Pacific believes. 

Mr. Macfarlane told the Transpor- 
tation Association of America’s Mid- 
west Institute of Transportation in St. 
Paul last week that with the savings 
of dieselization now almost all real- 
ized, “consolidation of railroads is the 
most promising avenue to improve op- 
erations and provide cheaper transpor- 
tation with better service.” 

Speaking also at the institute, A. C. 
Ingersoll, Jr., president of Federal 
Barge Lines, proposed a reworded ver- 
sion of the “Three Shall-Nots” which 
would allow what he considers the 
true low-cost carrier to set a rate in 
any case where rates were disputed 
between different modes of transport. 
Higher-cost carriers then would set 
rates reflecting the difference in value 
of the services they provide. 


J. L. Burke, president of Service 
Pipe Line Company, urged a greater 
degree of cooperation between forms 
of transportation because “today, there 
is no group representing a single type 
of transportation that is strong enough 
politically and economically to gain 
federal legislation opposed by other 
transportation groups.” 

“No one can predict that consolida- 
tion will result in reduced freight rates 
on an overall basis,” Mr. Macfarlane 
said. “However, by reducing expenses, 
we can at least prevent future rate 
increases that would [otherwise] be 
necessary to meet constantly increas- 
ing costs of labor and materials.” 

Mr. Macfarlane’s Northern Pacific 
is involved in a proposed merger with 
the Great Northern, the Burlington, 
and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 
studies of which are expected to be 
ready in October. 

“Consolidation offers many possibil- 
ities of eliminating wasteful and non- 








productive facilities and practices at 
common points,” he said. It “offers 
railroads an opportunity to eliminate 
duplicate lines without depriving any 
area of railroad transportation. The 
impact on labor is going to be very 
minor, indeed, since consolidation of 
major systems must necessarily take 
a period of years before there can be 
complete integration of operations. 
Any reduction in personnel would oc- 
cur only over a long period and would 
generally be taken up by retirements 
and normal attrition.” 

Contending that continued arguing 
about what powers the ICC should 
have over competitive media is getting 
the transportation industry nowhere, 
Mr. Ingersoll proposed this version 


of the “Three Shall-Nots:” 

“In the exercise of its power to 
prescribe just and reasonable rates, the 
Commission should, after thorough 
investigation, let the low-cost car- 
rier set the rate in any disputed case, 
without considering the effect of that 
rate on the traffic of any other carrier, 
or the relation of that rate to the rate 
of any other carrier, or whether that 
rate is lower than necessary to meet 
the competition of any other carrier.” 

He would, he said, define the “low- 
cost” carrier as “the most efficient car- 
rier—the carrier who does the job 
with the least overall cost to all con- 
cerned, and with the greatest advan- 
tage to the shipper, all things con- 
sidered.” 





Flash Floods Hit Midwestern Roads 


Heavy rains and flash floods con- 
tinued to plague midwestern railroads 
on two major fronts last week—the 
St. Louis area and parts of western 
Minnesota and eastern South Dakota. 

The torrential rains and floods came 


in the wake of widespread flood dam- 
age in April and May throughout the 
Southwest (Railway Age, June 17, 
p. 58). 

Missouri Pacific and St. Louis-San 
Francisco were hard hit south of St. 





Alco Shops Inspected by Spanish Diesel Experts 


Two railroad officers closely asso- 
ciated with application of diesel-elec- 
tric motive power in Spain recently 
concluded a 2%-month visit in the 
U.S. with a tour of locomotive pro- 
duction operations in the Schenectady, 
N.Y., plant of Alco Products. Marcial 
Bustinduy (left), assistant superin- 


tendent of diesel motive power for 
the Spanish National Railways, and 
Jose M. Fortuny (center), diesel-shop 
superintendent for the railways at 
Sevilla, examine a locomotive control 
at Alco’s diesel school. At right is O. 
G. Dellacononica, senior project engi- 
neer for Alco. 





Louis. The Great Northern, the Mil- 
waukee and the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis were handicapped by flooding 
farther north. 

The MP St. Louis-Kansas City line 
went out of service at midnight on 
June 14 and trains were rerouted over 
the Wabash. Mopac’s line from St. 
Louis to Southwest points was even 
harder hit, with 47 washouts reported 
in a seven-mile stretch south of St. 
Louis. Traffic was detoured over the 
Illinois Division to Thebes, Ill., then 
across the Mississippi River to Pop- 
lar Bluff, Mo. 

River Division traffic on the Frisco 
was disrupted at about the same time 
when a bridge went out of service at 
Alpha, Mo. Another washout be- 
tween St. Louis and St. Clair, Mo., 
forced the road to bridge a gap with 
bus transportation. High water was 
also reported near Pacific, Mo. 

High waters hit the Milwaukee at 
two main points—Sioux Falls, S.D., 
yards and near Appleton, Minn. At 
the height of the trouble, the road 
detoured its east-bound “Olympian 
Hiawatha” east of Aberdeen, S.D., 
and rerouted the west-bound stream- 
liner from Minneapolis to Terry, 
Mont., over the Northern Pacific on 
one day and from Minneapolis to Ap- 
pleton over the Great Northern on 
the next. Milwaukee officers reported 
one derailment, involving a_ local 
passenger-mail-express train which 
hit a stretch of soft track near Apple- 
ton. 

Great Northern’ reported — track 
damage at several points and repairs 
were expected to take approximately 
one week. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis re- 
ported two washouts, one which the 
road expected would close the line at 
Clarkfield, Minn., only shortly, and 
another at Roland, Iowa, which would 
require two days’ work before the 
line could be put back into service. 


GM&O Fined $8,000 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been advised that the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio was fined $8,000 and 
costs in the federal district court at 
Jackson, Tenn., upon its plea of nolo 
contendere to an information in eight 
counts charging violations of the El- 
kins Act. 

This was reported by the commis- 
sion in a notice which also said the 
charges involved allegations that the 
road had granted concessions in con- 
nection with shipments of agricultural 
limestone, and had failed to observe 
strictly its published tariffs. The case 
was investigated by the commission’s 
Bureau of Inquiry and Compliance. 
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Week's Loadings 6.9% 
Under Last Year's 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended June 15 totaled 746,125 


cars, 


the Association of American 


Railroads announced on June 20. 
This was an increase of 12,648 cars, 
or 1.7%, compared with the previous 
week; a decrease of 55,303 cars, or 
6.9%, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year; and a decrease of 
compared with 
the equivalent 1955 week. 


33,832 cars, or 4.3%, 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 8 totaled 733,477 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, June 8 








District 1957 
Eastern 114,069 
Alleghany 146,399 
Pocahontas 65,140 
Southern 117,687 
Northwestern 122,365 
Central Western 116,804 
Southwestern 51,013 
Total Western 

Districts 290,182 
Total All Roads 733,477 
Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 47,184 
Livestock 5,113 
Coal 138,842 
= ae 10,621 
Forest Products 41,332 


ne: <«. 88,583 


Merchandise I.c.1. 53,121 
Miscellaneous 348,681 
June 8 733,477 
June 1 671,785 
May 25 722,903 
May 18 722,521 
May 11 723,392 


Cumulative total, 


23 weeks 
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1956 
123,177 
152,075 

67,130 
128,505 
126,043 
128,065 

62,080 


316,188 





787,075 


56,686 
6,278 
131,641 
13,258 
48,743 
88,244 
59,622 
382,603 
787,075 
719,209 
788,254 
778,997 
777 606 


1955 
125,895 
151,463 

60,931 
123,074 
130,192 
129,722 

60,661 


320,575 


781,938 


52,040 
6,347 
132,097 
11,669 
46,310 
83,900 
67,323 
382,252 


781,938 
709,351 
785,589 
769,879 
752,645 


15,616,272 16,572,747 15,609,869 










MARKET OUTLOOK tis week 


New Equipment 


LOCOMOTIVES 






& St. Louis Southwestern —Ordered six 1,750-hp general purpose 
diesel units, Electro-Motive; cost $1,140,000; delivery scheduled for 


next October. 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 


& May Orders and Deliveries Up. 


New 


freight cars ordered 


in May totaled 3,423, compared with 2,403 in May 1956, ARCI and 
AAR report; new freight cars delivered last month totaled 8,824, com- 
pared with 8,961 in April and 6,667 in May 1956; backlog of cars on 
order June | was 97,006, compared with 105,190 on May | and 133,- 


Q72 on June 1, 1956. 


Type 
Box—Plain 


Box—Auto , meee 


i Ee 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Covered Hopper 
Refrigerator 
Tank 
Caboose 


Other 


TOTAL 
Car Builders 
Company Shops 


Ordered 


May 
1,002 
0 
78 
529 
1,065 
155 
110 
452 
30 
2 


3,423 
2,001 
1,422 


57 


Delivered 
May ‘57 
2,545 

0 
42 
530 

3,072 

1,120 
585 
459 

11 
460 


8,824 
5,124 
3,700 


On Order 
June 1, ‘57 
28,302 
500 

3,241 
12,729 
34,195 
7,236 
2,817 
6,746 

153 

1,087 


97,006 
45,065 
51,941 


& Baltimore & Ohio.—Ordered 225 70-ton gondola cars from its 
DuBois, Pa., shops; cars are coming from assembly line at daily rate 
of five units, with completion expected in mid-August. 


& Great Northern.—Ordered from its St. Cloud, Minn., shops 
1,000 50-ton box cars costing $8,800,000, and 50 50-ton flat cars 
costing $600,000; delivery of box cars to be completed by end of 


September 1958, and of flat cars by May 


New Facilities 


30, 


1958. 


& Chesapeake & Ohio.—Will build new $7,000,000 coal dock at 
Toledo, Ohio; the facility, for transferring coal from railroad cars to 
ships, will have hourly capacity of 6,000 net tons, said to be three 
times the volumetric capacity of any traveling ship loader ever built; 


completion scheduled for June 1958. 


& Illinois Terminal.—Diesel shop extension under way by com- 






pany forces at Federal (suburb of Alton, IIl.), will cost about $200,- 


000; project scheduled for completion about December 1, 


© Lake Superior & Ishpeming—Construction of $621,000, 16-mile 


1957. 


branch extension at Cusino, Mich., is underway, with completion 


(Continued on next page) 




































































MARKET OUTLOOK (continued) 


scheduled for November 1; extension was planned to reach additional 
timber territory. 

& McCloud River—Completed construction of combination die- 
sel-car repair shop, at cost of approximately $155,000; shop build- 
ing, 120 ft by 180 ft, is equipped with 10-ton traveling overhead 
crane. 

& New York Central_—Ordered equipment from General Railway 
Signal Company for installation of yard automation at new 72-track 
freight car classification yard in Elkhart, Ind.; installation includes pro- 
grammed automatic switching arranged to store routings for entire 
train, automatic radar and analog computer type retarder control, 
and a remotely controlled car accelerator, and cab signals in three 
yard locomotives; non-interlocked switch machines on receiving yard 
switches will be controlled—as will yard track indicators—from 
hump office; impulse track circuits will be used for maximum shunting 
sensitivity. 

& Spokane, Portland & Seattle—Plans to expand dock and un- 
loading facilities at grain elevator operated by Archer-Daniels-Midland 
on Columbia river have been announced; 587-ft dock will be extended 
by 375 ft and capacity of airveyor unloading equipment will be doubled 
at cost between $350,000 and $400,000; elevator is leased by A-D-M 
from the SP&S; new facilities are to be in operation by September. 

& Western Pacific_—Will replace 100-lb rail with 119-Ib rail in 
78-ft rail lengths over 7.10 miles of line between Sage and Silverzone, 
Nev.; work also will include 6-in. ballast raise; project scheduled for 
September through December, at estimated cost of $368,000; work to 
be done by company forces. 


Purchases & Inventories 


& Three Months’ Purchases Up 7.4% .—Purchases by domestic 
railroads of all types of materials in this year’s first three months were 
$44,167,000, or 7.4%, higher than in 1956 first quarter; purchase 
and inventory estimates in following tables were prepared by Railway 


Age. 


PURCHASES * March Three Months Three Months 
1957 1957 1956 
(000) (000) (000) 
Equipment** Lee. $ 44,372 $169,008 $110,503 
MN) Saas eure os ‘ pie dishes 11,384 30,301 27,881 
Crossties ... . brie 7,459 20,562 16,967 
Other Material ; ae 109,167 ; 303,989 318,029 
Total from Manufacturers .... $172,382 $523,860 $473,380 
| SEE ea 38,966 _ 117,188 123,501 
Grand Total cance “Saeed $641,048 $596,881 


* Subject to revision. 
** Estimated value of orders. 


INVENTORIES* + March 1, 1957 March 1, 1956 
(000) (000) 
Rail pret ae is : rer ee $ 56,608 $ 55,288 
Crossties ..... ; Povewkiink? oeeeene nt aeaneae 98,453 91,345 
Other Material x ree euawinekee eee 549,775 512,368 
Scrap Ebner eek ies es ees TTT rey 22,818 19,146 
Fuel Dei Erte CRC Dos ke ahh eek 35,572 30,660 
Total ie Senta ce 2 EEC TTT $708,807 


* Subject to revision 
t All total inventory figures taken from ICC statement M-125 for month indicated. 





Craddock Heads AARS 


J. A. Craddock (right), superinten- 
dent, Lackawanna, accepts gavel from 
H. H. Clark, superintendent trans- 
portation, Erie, following Mr. Crad- 
dock’s election as president of the 
American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents for 1957. The organi- 
zation met in Chicago early this 
month (Railway Age, June 10, p. 9), 
and will hold its regular post-conven- 
tion meeting in Seattle August 1-2. 


April Accidents 


The ICC has made public its Bu- 
reau. of Transport Economics and 
Statistics’ preliminary summary of 
railroad accidents for April and this 
year’s first four months. The com- 
pilation, subject to revision, follows. 


4 months 
ended 
Month of with 
Item April April 
1957 1957 
Number of train accidents* 349 1,397 
Number of accidents result- 
ing in casualties ..... 30 142 
Number of casualties in 
train, train-service and 
nontrain accidents: 
Trespassers: 
Killed ee eee 53 207 
Injured a ve 65 170 
Passengers on trains: 
a) In train accidents* 
Killed Raeets 
Injured .. = 43 88 
b) In train-service ac- 
cidents 
Killed 4 
Injured oem 116 470 
Employees on duty: 
rere 15 58 
MEE. news cnn : 876 4,152 
All other nontrespassers:** 
Killed ; iedboues 122 464 
Injured “ 6a 331 1,686 
Total—All classes of per- 
sons: 
Killed . ere rey 190 733 
EE. dae vdanextinse> 1,431 6,566 


*Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail 
ments) are distinguished from train-service ac- 
cidents by the fact that the former caused 
damage of more than $750 to railroad 
property in 1957. Only a minor part of the 
total accidents result in casualties to persons, 
as noted above. 


**Casualties to ‘Other nontrespassers’’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total 
highway grade-crossing casualties for all 
classes of persons, including both trespassers 
and nontrespassers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
Killed . ecwne 112 461 
Injured .. ‘8 292 1,429 
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EIGHT ROADS WIN NSC 
SAFETY AWARDS 


Six Class 1 railroads and _ two 
switching and terminal roads have 
been named winners of the Railroad 
Employees’ National Safety Award of 
the National Safety Council. 

The winners and their rates: 

Fifty million man-hours or more: 
Union Pacific, 2.68; average for all 
roads in group, 7.33—twenty to 50 
million man-hours: Atlantic Coast 
Line, 4.22; average for all roads in 
group, 7.48—eight to 20 million man- 
hours: Duluth, Missabe & Iron 
Range, 1.78; average for all roads in 
group, 8.72—three to eight million 
man-hours: Monon, 4.95; group aver- 
age, 9.37—one to three million man- 
hours: Charleston & Western Caro- 
lina, 3.85; group average, 10.83— 
less than one million man-hours: 
Texas Mexican, 1.32; group average, 
10.64. 

Switching and terminal lines win- 
ners were: over one and one-half mil- 
lion man-hours: Chicago & Western 
Indiana; less than 1% million man- 
hours: River Terminal Railway 
(Cleveland). 

Among divisions of the Pullman 
Company, operations in Mexico had 
the top record; among Pullman shops, 
Wilmington, Del., posted the best 
mark. 

According to the National Safety 
Council, the overall Class 1 rate of 
employees killed or injured per mil- 
lion man-hours worked was 8.09. 





‘Middle Management’ Men 
To Attend UCLA Seminar 


The Santa Fe will send 33 “middle 
management” men to a six-weeks In- 
stitute of Business Economics seminar 
this summer at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles. The course, 
begun in 1952 as a joint venture of 
the railroad and the UCLA school of 
commerce, will feature discussions on 
economic, social and political factors 
in the free enterprise system. Santa 
Fe men also will receive training in 
public speaking and conference leader- 
ship. 


Financial 





Applications 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN.—To assume 
liability for $2,250,000 of equipment trust certi- 
ficates to finance in part the acquisition of 
20 1,750-hp road switching locomotives from 
Electro-Motive Division. General Motors Cor- 
poration. Estimated unit cost of the locomotives 
is $159,860, estimated total cost being about 
$3,200,000. The certificates would mature in 15 
annual installments, beginning June 15, 1958. 
They would be sold by competitive bids which 
would fix the interest rate. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY.—To issue $9,- 
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Okonite Dedicates New 10-Acre Plant 


The Okonite Company on June 18 
dedicated this new insulated wire and 
cable plant at North Brunswick, N. J., 
and simultaneously closed its plant 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The main office 
and plant at Passaic, N. J., as well as 
a plant at Paterson, N. J., are being 
continued. Manufacturing space in the 
new plant covers 420,000 sq ft, all 


000,000 of short-term promissory notes in con- 
nection with financing the purchase of highway 
equipment at an estimated total cost of $9, 
574,000. Included would be 1,645 trucks, 118 
tractors and 230 trailers, deliveries of which 
began in May and are expected to continue until 
October. The notes would be issued to the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, and 
would comprise a short-term arrengement to be 
supplanted by a long-term financing plan involv- 
ing chattel mortgages. When the permanent plan 
is framed it will be submitted to the commission 
for approval. Meanwhile, the notes would bear 
interest at the ‘‘current prime rate’’ (4% when 
the application was prepared), and each of 
them would mature not more than six months 
from the date of its issuance. 


WABASH.—To assume liability for $6,615,000 
of equipment trust certificates, the second and 
final installment of a proposed $10,395,000 
issue, the whole of which would finance in part 
the acquisition of 1,400 freight cars at an esti 
mated total cost of $13,045,374 (Railway Age, 
Jan. 7, p. 38). The certificates would mature in 
15 annual installments, beginning January 15, 
1958. They would be sold by competitive bids 
which would fix the interest rate. 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL.—To issue a $432,000 
promissory note, secured by a chattel mortgage 
on 50 DF box cars to be built in its own shops 
at an estimated total cost of $545,16]. Twenty- 
five cars would be insulated, and their estimated 
unit cost is $11,615; estimated unit cost of the 
other 25 is $10,191. The note would be issued 
to the Northwestern National Bank of Minne: 
apolis, Minn. It would be payable in 96 monthly 
installments, and the interest rate would be 
44%. 


Dividends Declared 


ALLEGHENY & WESTERN.—guaranteed, $3, 
semiannual, payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 20. 


BOSTON & ALBANY.—$2.50, payable June 29 
to holders of record june 18. 

BEECH CREEK.—50c, quarterly, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 14. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC.—75¢, semiannual, pay- 
able August 1 to holders of record June 21. 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—common, $1, quarterly, 
payable September 20 to holders of record 
September 3; 31/2% convertible preferred, 871/2¢, 
quarterly, payable November 1 to holders of 
record October 7. 


CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS & TEXAS PACIF- 


on one floor. The plant, with a 9,600 
sq ft office building, was bought by 
Okonite early in 1956 for $4,205,000, 
and a 16,000 sq ft addition was made 
to the manufacturing building. Ma- 
chinery was moved from the Wilkes- 
Barre plant to North Brunswick, and 
about $2,000,000 was spent for new 
machinery. 


1C.—$4, semiannual, payable June 24 to holders 
of record June 


COLORADO & SOUTHERN.—4% first preferred, 
$2, payable July 24 and September 20 to 
holders of record July 9 and September 4. 


EAST PENNSYLVANIA. — $1.50, semiannual, 
payable July 16 to holders of record July 1 


MASSAWIPP! VALLEY.—$3, semiannual, pay 
able August 1 to holders of record July 1. 


NEW YORK & HARLEM.—common, $2.50, semi 
annual; 10% preferred, $2.50, semiannual, both 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 14 


Organizations 


Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board.—A quarterly meeting will be 
held at Charlevoix, Mich., June 27- 
28. The Michigan Railroads Asso- 
ciation will be host at a social hour 
preceding a dinner on the 27th, at 
which Charles A. Pinkerton, Jr., 
president, Detroit & Mackinac, will 
be speaker. A.»report by the pas- 
senger committee, organized at the 
March meeting, and a report on the 
national transportation’ situation by 
Caleb. R. Megee, vice-chairman, Car 
Service Division, AAR, will be pre- 
sented on the 28th. 


Railroad General Agents Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles.—Newly elected 
officers are: President, C. O. Huff, 
Rock Island; vice-presidents, M. C. 
Mauhs, Baltimore & Ohio, R. L. D. 
McAllister, Santa Fe, and Ted H. 
Presby, Kansas City Southern; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Richard Mercer, New 
York Central. 











Longer Service Life 














| ... before you specify truck springs! 


Better Performance Lower Cost 





E-X-T-E-N-D-E-D L-I-F-E SPRINGS 


A contribution to railroad progress...through research by 
AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
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Answers 


to the Transportation Department 


Questions and 


Of current interest 


. ‘ ‘ 
What does consignees Yes. 


Clean car program is getting results. 
failure to remove dun- 





nage from cars mean to 
the railroads in terms of 
lost car days? And has 
there been any recent im- 
provement in_ patrons’ 
cleaning of cars after 
the lead has been re- 


moved... 


hd 


Some answers to this question ap- 
peared in the April 1, April 15, and 
May 13 issues. Then, on May 27, 
this column carried comments on the 
subject by an industrial traffic man. 
These comments suggested that con- 
signees be charged demurrage until 
cars are unloaded completely. This 
suggestion prompted the chairman 
of the National Association of Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards’ National Joint 
Clean Car Committee to write me. 
My thanks to L. E. Olson, assistant 
director of traffic for Great Lakes 
Carbon Corporation, and chairman 
of the committee, for his thoughtful 
letter.—G.C.R 





Che dirty car problem—or to state 
it in other words, the failure of some 
receivers to release their cars free of 
debris, bracing, blocking, etc.—is old. 
Over the years this subject probably 
has received more lip service, but less 
active attention, than any other single 
transportation problem. 

Penalty charges in one form or 
another have been suggested fre- 
quently as remedies. However, when 
considering any form of penalty 
charge we must not overlook the 
magnitude of the problems which the 
making and enforcing of such regula- 
tions would create. I am convinced 
that it would be virtually impossible 
for the railroads to maintain records 
comparable to demurrage reports on 
the condition of all cars released in 
every community. (This would in- 
clude the large stations as well as 
smaller communities and country loca- 
tions of receivers.) Because of the 
difficulties of policing all locations 
either specifically on releasing of dirty 
cars or tied in with demurrage reports, 
we must not overlook the involvement 
of the human element and the poten- 
tial danger of discrimination of one 
receiver against another. 

I would be the last one to say that 
there is no transportation problem 
impossible of eventual solution. From 
my close association with the clean 
car activities of the Shippers Advisory 
Boards, I firmly believe that we should 
exhaust first the maximum _ possibili- 
ties of our present program of ship- 
per-carrier cooperation before inviting 

-or agitating for—any further regu- 
lations in transportation. 

The national clean car program is 
less than three years old. I am cer- 
tain that those familiar with that 
program will agree that our progress 
so far is beyond what was originally 
most optimistically anticipated. The 
statistics as shown on the latest sum- 
mary and _ recapitulation definitely 
prove this. What cannot be included 
in such statistics is the progress made 
in many communities where no check 
has been made, although many receiv- 


ers voluntarily release their cars clean 
because of the publicity given to our 
program. Those of us closely asso- 
ciated with the clean car program 
hear of this cooperation from many 
different channels, and therefore, such 
a statement is not just idle words. 

It naturally is discouraging to find 
that there are some receivers who for 
one excuse or another refuse to co- 
operate, but in the balance they are 
a very small minority. The persist- 
ence of the local car efficiency com- 
mittees, railroad operating, traffic and 
transportation officers and the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads’ field 
men in dealing with these reluctant 
receivers will eventually—through this 
medium of education—make them 
realize the benefits to be gained by 
the national program and thereafter 
accept their responsbility for cleaning 
cars and join the ranks of the 
majority. 

A program as ambitious and as 
large as ours cannot be expected to 
fully realize its goal in a few short 
months or years, but given time I am 
sure we will reach our goal without 
resorting to penalty charges. 

There have been other transporta- 
tion problems resolved through the 
important medium of shipper-carrier 
cooperation. There is no reason to 
believe the clean car problem cannot 
likewise be resolved in the same man- 
ner.—L. E. Olson, chairman, Ship- 
pers National Clean Car Committee. 


CONDUCTED by G. C. RANDALL, district 
manager, Car Service Division (ret.), As- 
sociation of American Railroads, this 
column runs in alternate weekly issues 
of this paper, and is devoted to author- 
itative answers to questions on transporta- 
tion department matters. Questions on 
subjects concerning other departments will 
not be considered, unless they have a di- 
rect bearing on transportation functions. 
Readers are invited to submit questions, 
and, when so inclined, letters agreeing or 
disagreeing with our answers. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Question 
and Answer Editor, Railway Age, 30 
Church Street, New York 7. 
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The Boston and Maine 


STANDARDIZES ON CAT™ 
DIESELS FOR 10 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


This Link Belt locomotive crane is just one of 10 such 
units which the Boston and Maine Railroad is dieselizing with 
Caterpillar Railroad Engines. Converting from gasoline en- 
gines, the railroad found an immediate fuel savings—they now 
use only seven gallons of low-cost fuel oil per crane for a full 


8 hours of operation. 


With a Cat D315 Torque Converter Power Unit, this self- 
propelled 15-ton crane with 40-ft. boom polices a 200-mile 
stretch. It covers about 15 miles a day on track work. The 
torque converter power unit produces smooth, load-matching 
power that gives extra pull under heavy loads and extra speeds 


on light loads. 


The wide range of Cat Railroad Diesels, which can de- 
velop up to 650 HP (maximum output capacity), makes it 
possible for you to save money by standardizing on them for 
locomotives, rail cars, work cranes and many other types 
of equipment. 


That way, maintenance is speeded up since mechanics 












7. 


ON PSE arr 


Parts can be inter- 


need know only one make of engine. 
changed. You use the same type of fuel, lube oil, grease and 
tools on all engines. And your nearby Caterpillar Dealer 
stocks all the parts for you. 

When you order new equipment or repower old equip- 
ment, specify efficient, high-production Caterpillar four-cycle 
Railroad Diesels. Ask your Caterpillar Dealer about these 
power units. He’ll give you specifications and data to help 
you plan your torque converter installations in the exact 


diesel power for your job. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


*Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpiltar Tractor Co 











ALUMINUM 


is the versatile modern metal that helps improve products 
and reduces material and maintenance costs. That’s 
why more and more aluminum —sheet, plate, wire, rod, 
bar, structurals, pipe, extrusions, powder —goes to work 
every day. Here are a few railroad uses. 


CHAIN LINK FENCING 


made with aluminum lasts and lasts because it’s rust- 
free and resists corrosion—saves replacement costs. 
Aluminum never needs painting—saves material and 
labor costs—retains its bright new look for years. Specify 
aluminum chain link fencing for lower costs. 


ACSR 


(Aluminum Cable Steel Reinforced )—for railroad signal 
and communication circuits—costs less and assures 
longer range supply than copper. Comes in sizes that 
provide communications characteristics of solid copper 
. . . high strength of copper-covered steel conductor. 


ALUMINUM PAINT 


puts a protective shield on rustable metal and masonry 
surfaces. It guards against rust. It reflects up to 85% of 
hot sun rays—eliminates expansion problems. It beau- 
tifies as it protects. One coat lasts and lasts—reduces 
maintenance costs without sacrificing protection. 
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RABC 
(Reynolds Aluminum Bus Conductor)—for electrical 


distribution systems—offers great strength and flexi- 
bility, more conductivity per dollar, long range avail- 
ability, and light weight for faster, lower cost installation. 
It’s available in an unlimited range of sizes and shapes. 





ALUMINUM SIGNS 


—made of sheets and extrusions—lower initial cost, 
maintenance cost, replacement cost. Because of alu- 
minum’s light weight ...signs are easier to fabricate, 
ship and install. And because aluminum is strong, rust- 
free and resists corrosion, these signs last and last. 
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PRE-FABRICATED BUILDINGS 


of aluminum are easy to erect and cost very little to 
maintain. They’re strong, rustfree and resist corrosion. 
They never need paint. And because aluminum reflects 
heat and light, these buildings stay cooler, more com- 
fortable in hot weather—keep up employee efficiency. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on how aluminum can save you money . . . or for techni- 
cal assistance on your particular problem, call the nearest 
Reynolds Office or Distributor listed under ‘‘Aluminum”’ 
in classified telephone directories. Or write to Reynolds 
Metals Company, P.O. Box 1800-TM, Louisville 1, Ky. 
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“WEATHER CLEAR—TRACK FAST’ 
wil RAIJO Insulated Joints... 


WEATHER—or not—your signals will operate smoothly and 
safely under all types of conditions if your track is equipped 
with RAJO Insulated Joints—properly assembled with our 


own carefully inspected RAJO Fibre parts. 


RAIL JOINT COMPANY 
DIVISION OF POOR & COMPANY (INC.) 


50 Church St. New York 7, N.Y. 
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Yi | il _ Airslide car. 
. f Airslide cars are the answer to most bulk hand- 
ling problems. Contamination-free shipment, 
elimination of containers and associated costs 
mean additional profits—for you. 
Get in touch with us and learn how Airslide cars 
can help you. 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 
Plants and offices in principal cities 
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CGA RIP TRACK PROCEDURES SHOW ... 


How to Increase Usable Car Days 


@ Where to Put Light Repair Tracks 
@ What to Use in Equipping These Operations 


@ How to Man Them for Maximum Efficiency 
@ When Light Repair Tracks Should Be Switched 


T he Central of Georgia’s manage- 
ment believes that eight hours is the 
maximum time any freight car should 
remain on a repair track for routine 
light repairs, such as wheel changes, 
box repacking, safety appliance de- 
fects or rebrassing. 

It would be desirable, that road’s 
superintendent motive power and 
equipment, W. H. Mims, said recent- 
ly, if that standard prevailed gener- 
ally throughout the country. It can be 
accomplished, he told the Railway 
Systems & Association, 
only where repair track facilities are 
properly arranged, 
around the clock, and operating de- 
partments give complete cooperation 
in the matter of repair 
tracks at least once each shift. 

Really surprising savings can be ef- 
fected by reducing the time that 
freight cars are out of use because of 
routine bad order conditions, he 
pointed out. On the Central of Geor- 
gia, for instance, it was found that a 
large percentage of cars bad ordered 
for routine light repairs were being 
held on rip tracks for two and three 
days because of poor switching serv- 
ices, poor arrangement of tracks with- 
in the rip track facility itself, and one- 
trick operation. 

With 150 to 200 cars on light re- 
pair tracks—a representative figure 
for average conditions—it was cal- 
culated that the road was wasting at 
least (2.5 days x 150 cars) 375 car- 
days for each 150 cars bad ordered 
for light repairs. Now with its new 
light repair facilities and around-the- 
clock force these 
points, the road is saving car- 
days on every 150 cars bad ordered 
for light repairs. These 225 cars, now 
available for on-line loading, other- 
wise would have cost, at best, $2.75 


Procedures 


forces assigned 


switching 


assignments at 
995 


24 


per day, said Mr. Mims. This alone 
is a saving of $618.75 per day or 
$225,843 per year, and actually is a 
conservative figure, he explained, be- 
cause there often are more than 150 
cars on CGa repair tracks. 

If the national average for deten- 
tion of freight cars on light repair 
tracks is anywhere near this figure, 
then the railroads stand to save ap- 
proximately $40,000,000 per year in 
lost car-days and per diem charges 
through a general program such as the 
CGa has initiated, the speaker said. 
This estimate he based on the fact 
that his road comprises approximately 
one-half of one per cent of the na- 
tion’s total railroad operation. In ad- 
dition to the real savings in terms 
of reduced car hire accounts, other 
less obvious savings are those which 
accrue by reduced claims on delayed 
loads and improved shipper relations 
particularly on bad order loads ex- 
peditiously handled. 





Adequate Facilities 


Repair tracks in Mr. Mims’ pur- 
view are the light repair facilities of 
the type generally provided in large 
yards. The most important single phys- 
ical feature of the modern repair 
track is its location relative to the 
yard lay-out, he said. It should be 
reasonably close to facilitate bad-or- 
der car setouts and pick-ups, but it 
should not be set down in the middle 
of the yard just for switching con- 
venience at the expense of adequate 
working space and proper repair track 
arrangement. 

The ideal repair track facility 
would, he said, have access to yard 
switching leads at each end so bad 
order cars could be placed from one 
end and repaired cars moved out from 


the other. Where this condition can- 
not be met, more track storage space 
must be provided for an equally ef- 
ficient operation. Mr. Mims agreed 
that there is no one best arrangement 
for laying out a rip track. Each yard 
has its own particular requirements 
which dictate the layout. When mod- 
ernizing existing facilities, opportuni- 
ties are even more restricted. 

The Central of Georgia is con- 
vinced that the most efficient way to 
perform light repairs to freight cars is 
by the so-called “spot” method. Each 
car in turn is moved to the work loca- 
tion and spotted over jacking pads 
and under an overhead crane where 
the actual repairs are performed. 
When repairs are completed, the car 
is moved out to the other end of the 
repair track to await movement back 
to the yard. 


Tools Are Handy 


By providing everything that is nor- 
mally needed at one central work loca- 
tion, the production line can be 
brought to freight car repair tracks. 
The benefits to be gained from pro- 
duction line methods are well known, 
said Mr. Mims, and in the case of 
light car repairs on rip tracks the im- 
provement in efficiency, he finds, is 
even more pronounced. 

“Tools are always where they are 
needed and there is no need for the 
men to be continually walking back 
and forth from the tool room to the 
job. Electric outlets for welding ma- 
chines and compressed air for hand 
tools and air jacks are provided at 
each work location. Portable oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting rigs are 
kept on the spot. Concrete jacking 
pads are provided so that either or 
both ends of two cars on each repair 
track can be jacked up for truck re- 
moval without blocking. When re- 
moved, trucks are worked with the 
aid of either an electric hoist or a 
ratchet hoist hung from an _ over- 
head tramrail, pillar crane, or A- 
frame. 

“Heavy material, such as wheels, 
side frames and bolsters, should be 
handled by mobile cranes. Cars are 
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COLUMBUS YARD 
REPAIR FACILITIES 


THROUGH track arrangement for light car repairs was 
achieved at Columbus, Ga., by utilizing two tracks for- 
merly used for storage of company coal. They connect at 
both ends with yard leads and make possible movement 
of cars in one direction through this repair facility. 


RESPACING the two tracks at Columbus, rearranging 
wheel storage tracks, and installing an overhead tram- 
rail, jacking pads and car puller have made possible an 
operation which the Central of Georgia has found can 
make repairs rapidly and at considerable savings over 
former arrangement. 
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DEAD-END spurs have been utilized successfully for light 
car repairs at Atlanta, Ga. CGa finds that this arrange- 
ment requires more track space for equal car repair 
capacity and efficiency, but with good switching service 
is a very satisfactory operation. 


BRINGING cars to the tools, rather than moving tools to 
the cars, has been theory behind an increasing number of 
“spot” type light car repair facilities. Car detentions at 
points such as Atlanta are now a matter of hours rather 
than of days as was formerly the case. 










either spotted with a car puller or a and sorting each time a particular type works well and is probably 

Trackmobile. At points without mo- Wheel is needed. means unique to the Central of Geor- 
bile cranes for handling wheels, we “When wheels are taken out of gia. At any major repair point where 
utilize 3-ton, air-powered pillar cranes storage, they are rolled on to a dolly a large number of cars are handled, 









to load and unload wheels to and on light rails which run across the a mobile crane is almost a necessity 
from wheel cars and for placing them end of all the wheel tracks and par- because of the many miscellaneous op- 
on wheel storage tracks. allel to the repair tracks. The dolly is erations that it can perform and which 

“Sufficient storage tracks are pro- rolled to the repair point, and the would otherwise require considerable 


vided so that one track is available for 
each size of cast iron, one-wear and 
multiple wear steel wheels normally 
needed for each point. This eliminates 
handling wheel sets over each other 
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wheels are rolled off the dolly onto a time of labor forces. 

cross track, rolled to the center line “The Central of Georgia has six 
of the repair track where they are points where a considerable amount 
rotated by an air jack and _ finally of light repairs are required in con- 
moved into position. This system nection with the interchange of for- 





eign cars. In order of the amount of 
work performed, these are Macon, 
Columbus, Atlanta, Savannah, Chat- 
tanooga and Albany. In 1954 the Co- 
lumbus light repair tracks were mod- 
ernized (Railway Age, Aug. 16, 1954, 
p. 24) and in 1956 we modernized the 
rip tracks at Atlanta (Railway Age, 
April 23, 1956, p. 28). We are now 
in the process of building a new yard 
with modern light repair facilities at 
Chattanooga and are presently com- 
pletely rearranging our Macon Yard 
rip tracks. 

“All of these rip track moderniza- 
tions and rearrangements have been 
and will be accompanied with reas- 
signment of forces so that around-the- 
clock, operation is 
provided. Assignments are made so 


seven-day-week 


that men working in yards as car in- 
spectors are utilized for manning the 
repair tracks on those shifts when 


fewer train yard inspections are re- 


juired. This results in greater utili- 


Railroading 








zation of the men’s time than is other- 
wise possible, because there are pe- 
riods when either few cars are bad 
ordered or fewer trains are run. This 
arrangement has practically elimi- 
nated overtime at no increase in the 
overall labor cost. 

“At the two repair points where 
this system is already in operation, 
this assignment of forces has been ac- 
complished by merely dividing the 
force working on shop repair tracks 
eight hours per day into three shifts 
of eight hours each and spreading out 
the assignments to cover. This has 
also given inspection forces addition- 
al time for inspecting cars placed on 
industrial tracks, assuring, as far as 
possible, that only the proper class 
cars are supplied and aiding in prop- 
er loading of commodities requiring 
special consideration. 

“These facilities and procedures 
have made it possible for the Central 
of Georgia to keep up with light re- 
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pairs to freight cars without any addi- 
tions to assigned forces during a pe- 
riod of very high car loadings and 
general business activity. It has also 
been possible to meet today’s de- 
mands for car repairs and inspections 
resulting from the growing complexity 
of rolling stock and general railroad 
operations. 

“This last seems to be one of the 
most important features of today’s 
railroading problem and points up 
the need for keeping our individual 
operations up to date, but within the 
realm of everyday accomplishments,” 
declared Mr. Mims. He said this calls 
for progressive supervision and a need 
for instilling in car repair people the 
desire for pride of workmanship and 
accomplishments in their daily tasks. 
“If this can be done, we can expect an 
improvement in repair track opera- 
tions which will be refJected in better 
car utilization, and which will de- 
crease our operating costs.” 














WHAT TO DO 


retired banker with a wide acquaintance among railroad- 
showed me recently some pic- 
tures and a memorandum he had from a friend who was 


ers, and an Erie director 


WHEN SNOWBOUND—Henry F. 


roads and not 
Sturgis— 


a passenger on one of the trains which was snowbound 


for a couple of days last winter. 
roof of the cars in some places. 


This passenger found the crew sympathetic and eager 
to be helpful—but he had a _ couple 
criticisms. One was that, when trains 
heating and ventilating systems cannot be operated—a 
there’s probably 


condition for which 
wouldn't be too costly 


Another observation was that there seemed to be no 
authority 
assure equitable distribution of scarce food supplies). His 
opinion was that a comprehensive program should be 
worked out for dealing with such emergencies, with each 
and that all employees 


one in the crew exercising overall 


employee's duties clearly defined 
should be instructed in it 


The snow was over the 


Conn. 


“carriers.” 
portation” (to mean a ticket or a pass) would be abol- 
ished. Are there any further suggestions? 


but the station wasn’t called South Kent. 





The use of the word “trans- 


STATION NAMES—On the New Haven there was, until 


recently, a station at South Kent, 
It was 


called Woodrow, a name having no local significance 


whatever. 
of constructive 
are snowbound, 


a remedy that 


(e.g., to 


RAILROADS NAMED TOWNS. 


Upon inquiry, I got the unofficial explanation 
that a distinct name for the station was a public service 
commission requirement. Where on a line there is one 
station known as Podunk, the regulators believed mis- 
takes in train orders would be invited by having, also, 
a West or South Podunk on the same line. 
first time I recall ever running into this prohibition. Does 
it occur anywhere else? 


This is the 


In many parts of the 
West—where rail- 


roads preceded settlement—most of the towns took their 


names from the stations which the railroads established 


and named. 


The town where I spent my earliest years 

















BETTER TERMINOLOGY—On the matter of railroad 

terminology, which I men- 
tioned briefly here last week, the Railroad Public Rela- 
tions Association has a number of suggestions under con- 
sideration besides the ones I reported. “Safety control” 
“dead man control”; “labor demands” 
would become “union proposals”; a “retarder yard” would 


would replace 
be an “automatic yard.” 

A freight “solicitor” would become a “freight sales- 
man.” “Team track” would be “public track.” A “wrecker” 


would become a “crane.” And railroads would be rail- 








(Slater, Mo.) was named by the Alton Railroad after one 
of its directors, when it set up a division point in what 
had previously been a cornfield. 

I seem to recall that there was a division on either the 
old Grand Trunk Pacific or Canadian Northern where 
stations were given names beginning with each letter of 
the alphabet. in order—but I can’t corroborate this with 
anything I could turn up in a current Official Guide. 

Nevertheless, I don’t suppose there has been any other 
influence as strong as the railroads on place names in a 
gsood manv of the newer states end provinces. 
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New Role Framed for Accountants 


D. J. Russell and other speakers at Accounting Division meeting see functions and re- 


sponsibilities beng expanded. 


T he concept of the railroad account- 
ing officer as a sort of statistical his- 
torian—if it was ever valid—has 
vanished like the bison, the Indian 
and the five-cent cigar. 

A vital new role as a shaper of 
policy and sharer in broadened re- 
sponsibilities was projected at the an- 
nual meeting of the AAR Accounting 
Division at Dallas. 

The chief railroad accounting of- 
ficer should be a “member of the 
management team,” D. J. Russell, 
president of the Southern Pacific, told 
the division. Working with other 
officers to provide facts timed and 
geared to better operations, the ac- 
counting officer should eliminate 
preparation of “historical” data that 
only raises costs, consumes space and 
perpetuates useless jobs, Mr. Russell 
asserted. 

He lauded the division for advances 
in streamlining paperwork—chided 
members for a “tendency not to ex- 
pand their ‘thinking and _ curiosity 
beyond accounting limits.” 


More Standardization 


Mr. Russell also stated that there 
is still much to do in cutting costs of 
inter-road paperwork—a subject also 
dealt with by H. D. Murphy, partner, 
Price Waterhouse & Co. 

Portraying the operations of a rail- 
road “some time in the (foreseeable) 
future,” Mr. Murphy envisioned not 
only a centralized data processing bu- 
reau serving all arms of the railroad, 
but also such developments as these: 
standardized, mechanized car identi- 
fication codes; exchange of tapes for 
interchange and junction reports and 
per diem settlements; industry-wide 
reports on car availability; a “test 
checking process” for car repair bill- 
ing; joint regional departments for 
car accounting — eventually giving 
way to consolidated national bureaus; 
elimination of non-pertinent informa- 
tion (now serving as aid and comfort 
to competitors) from railroad reports 
and — the ultimate — 30 page form 
“A” reports. 

Other speakers at the meeting in- 
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cluded Texas & Pacific President 
W. G. Vollmer; Commissioner Ev- 
erett Hutchinson of the ICC; Chair- 
man P. J. Kendall, SP vice-president 
and general auditor; and AAR Vice- 
President A. R. Seder. 

At a press conference preceding the 
June 11 sessions, Mr. Russell told 
reporters he hoped his address would 
stimulate accounting officers “to do 
more than report things that have 
happened—to develop costs so we 
can forecast” conditions to guide 
operations. 

He complained that present cost in- 
formation is generally “inadequate for 
thorough knowledge of what is taking 
place.” 

In his address, he said that account- 
ing practices developed in a way an- 
alogous to formation of safety rules 
—after accidents occurred, to pre- 
vent recurrence. He warned lest in 
traditional functions of “safeguarding 
the cash, revenues and assets of the 
company” the accounting departments 
retain safety measures more costly 
than what they are protecting. 

“Temporary hardship” in added 
costs may be necessary but are worth- 
while in eliminating paperwork “bar- 
riers between roads and between de- 
partments,” the SP president said. “I 
feel we should be willing to accept 


such costs, regarding them as short- 
term investments to promote long- 
term economies. We must get better 
integration in our planning and more 
modern thinking in the area of ac- 
counting and audit controls.” 

Mr. Russell commended the group 
for attention to “time and effort sav- 
ing machines and new techniques” in 
procedures—urging intensified efforts 
in its own and other departments. 

“This is no time to let tradition re- 
strict railroad thinking,” he stated; 
the accounting officer can no longer 
let his duties fall behind “the stepped 
up tempo of the physical aspects of 
our operations and the fast changing 
trends of our business. . There is 
no place for wasting time and effort 
in furnishing information which is 
of doubtful value. Nor. . 
tive officers afford not to give account- 
support and 


. Can execu- 


ing departments the 
stimulus needed to encourage them 
to keep pace with the transition in 
modern transportation.” 

Mr. Russell said it could be the ac- 
counting officer’s responsibility to pro- 
vide answers to such management 
questions as these: 

“What does it cost to move specific 
types of commodities and to provide 
special equipment and services, and 


continued on page 48 


VOLLMER INDEXES JOB CUT OUT FOR RRS 


Going beyond strict accounting department matters, Texas & 
Pacific President W. G. Vollmer catalogued the railroads’ problems 
and what they must do to solve them this way: 

@ Use the positive approach in selling services, encouraging new 


ideas and methods. 


@ Be progressive and aggressive, finding and using new services 


and equipment. 


@ Develop a public awareness about tax-free 


@ Inform the public of municipal bond 


aul facilities. 


ves benefiting airlines. 


@ Document the case that unsubsidizcd waterways transport is 


high-cost service. 


@ Be faint-hearted no lon¢ 


about subsidies to competitors. 


@ Stand uP and fight against discriminatory regulation. 


@ Publicize railroad progress in all phases. 


@ Draw a fine publicity bead on the problem targets. 





ERIE MINING’S DIESELS spent last winter in a tunnel. This is how they looked on the way to storage. 


TUNNELS, DIESELS AND AIR-BRAKE TRIALS... 


Mining Road Is a Proving Ground 


New 73-mile mining railroad is providing some colorful and useful informa- 


tion for the industry—even though it’s not yet in regular use. 


E rie Mining Company's _ plant-to- 
harbor railroad in northern Minnesota 
will, beginning about July 15, be the 
site of extensive performance trials 
on new air-brake development. And 
to pull the trains, the road will use 
diesels which spent the winter in a 
tunnel, safe from the effects of damp- 
ness on the electrical parts of locomo- 
tives not in regular use. 

Planned for next month are evalua- 
tion trials of Westinghouse Air Brake’s 
AC valve in conjunction with the 
feature of the 
using 
Cobra 


pressure-maintaining 
locomotive brake 
Railroad Friction 
composition brake shoe. The tests will 
have two purposes: to provide a good 
look at what the brake components 
can do, and to give Erie Mining’s 
railroaders some standards by which 
to operate their new property. 


valve and 


Products’ 


Erie Mining’s $300 million-plus ta- 
conite project represents one of the 
biggest private construction jobs of 
any type. Its managers, Pickands Ma- 
ther & Co., believe it to be the largest 
single iron-ore mining venture ever. 


Operation Begins in Fall 


The railroad runs from a taconite 
pellet producing plant at Hoyt Lakes 
Minn., 73 miles to a dock at Taconite 
Harbor on Lake Superior. Currently 
it is Operated only as needed in the 
construction of the facilities it ulti- 
mately will serve, but when taconite 
production gets into full swing the 
railroad will haul to shipside the 
plant’s total output of 742 million 
tons of pellets a year. The taconite 
pellets will be almost two-thirds iron. 

Actual full-scale operations of the 


taconite plant are expected to begin 
this fall after the Great Lakes shipping 
season closes. Pellets will be stock- 
piled through the winter and will be- 
gin moving in 96-car, 12,700-ton 
trains in the spring. 

Trains will be unloaded at Taconite 
Harbor without uncoupling. The 
road’s bottom-dump hoppers will be 
dumped into a 1,200-ft concrete hop- 
per beneath the track atop the dock. 
Twenty-five Link-Belt belt conveyors 
will empty the hopper pockets directly 
into the hold of the ship. 

Erie Mining’s railroad has the larg- 
est installation to date of the Westing- 
house AC valve, with 500 sets in serv- 
ice. The Great Northern has 50 cars 
with the AC valve; Rock Island’s 50 
“Convert-A-Frate” cars are equipped; 
and ACF Industries is currently in- 
stalling them on 500 ore cars for the 
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TACONITE HARBOR, to which Erie 
looks like this. Trains will come down the hill and dump their load in the hopper at 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range. The 
AC valve has not yet been accepted 
for interchange by the AAR. 

In essence, Westinghouse asserts 
that the AC valve allows quicker re- 
lease of brakes with less sticking and 
facilitates releases at slow train speeds. 
Tests indicate that the brakes on the 
rear car of a 150-car train equipped 
with AC valves will begin to release 
9 seconds after the brakes on the first 
car, as compared with about 50 sec- 
onds with the AB valve. 

Advantages claimed for the AC 
valve by Westinghouse Air Brake are 
its diaphragm and spool valves, which 
largely do away with slide valves and 
ring-packed pistons and indicate sav- 
ings from lower maintenance require- 
ments. The AC valve’s removable 
portions also are about 40% lighter. 

In the Erie Mining trials, 150-car 
trains equipped with AC valves will be 
operated in conjunction with the pres- 
sure-maintaining feature developed by 
Westinghouse for locomotives. The de- 
vice does away with the use of re- 
tainer valves by making up brake-pipe 
leakage and permitting a given brake- 
pipe reduction to be held constant for 
a considerable period. Erie Mining’s 
cars are equipped with Cobra brake 
shoes which are designed by their 
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Mining’s 


manufacturer to retain a higher con- 
stant coefficient of friction than cast 
iron shoes throughout the range of 
braking force. 

Among the locations chosen for the 
trials is the 712-mile stretch of 2% 
grade leading down to Lake Superior 
at Taconite Harbor. 


A Tunnel “‘Roundhouse”’ 


Mother Nature, plus some northern- 
railroad ingenuity, kept 27 of Erie 
Mining’s 30 diesel units safe from the 
winter this year in an unusual manner 

inside an 1,800-ft tunnel. 

Erie Mining figured that its tunnel 
near Cramer was the best—in fact, 
the only—place that the diesels could 
be kept. Stored were 15 Alco road- 
switchers of 1,800 hp; a Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton 1,200-hp switcher and 
11 1,750-hp road units built by Elec- 
tro-Motive Division of General Mo- 
tors. Erie Mining has three more Bald- 
win switchers which it used at the 
Hoyt Lakes mill during the winter. 

The stored diesels weren't altogether 
immobile. Two EMD units were main- 
tained in ready-to-run condition. Dur- 
ing the winter they were started per- 
iodically to move the entire string a 
few feet inside the tunnel to keep oil 





73-mile railroad will deliver 





taconite pellets in 96-car trains, 
shipside without uncoupling. 





on their bearings. They also hauled the 
stored engines from the tunnel to al 
low supply trains to pass 

EMD F-9 
Vapor Heating Corpor 


In these two diesels 
leading units 
ation Watchman heaters kept the wa- 
ter in the engine blocks between 140 
and 170 deg. The heaters, which are 
automatic, burn about a gallon of 
diesel fuel an hour to keep the engines 
up to temperature. The road indicated 
it will install heaters on all units 

Erie Mining wasn’t as concerned 
about Minnesota’s frigid winter tem- 
peratures as it was about the tunnel’s 
humidity and the possible effect of 
dampness on the diesels’ electrical 
parts. So it sealed the tunnel portals 
and installed two 450,000-Btu space 
heaters to provide dry heat and humi- 
dity control. A 25-kw Caterpillar die- 
sel generator set, mounted on a flat 
car spotted outside the tunnel, pro 
vided power. Two Erie Mining. emp- 
loyees stayed with the stored diesels, 
living in fully equipped cabooses 

The stored diesels were “winter 
ized.” A 
through the cooling system and engine 


protective oil was run 


block, and then both were drained 
Vapor Phase Inhibitor was sprayed 
inside fuel tanks, electrical lockers 


and manifolds 
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TRAINING PROGRAM PRODUCES 


Railroaders from Young Engineers 





For seven years the Baltimore & Ohio has been conducting a training pro- 
gram for engineering graduates. On July 1 another group of young engineers 
will embark on this two-year course. 

How was the program started? How does it work? Have modifications 
been made in the original plan? If so, why? And finally has it given satisfac- 


A training course for young engi- 
neers has been feeding its graduates 
into B&O ranks 
September 1952. 

Has the course been fulfilling its 


supervisory since 


purpose to “train technical college 


graduates for responsible positions 
with the company, and to establish 
a reservoir of well-trained men from 
which supervisory vacancies may be 
filled”? 

Clarence H. Holtzworth, man- 
ager personnel, says: “We are pleased 
with the fine performances of our 
former technical trainees. We feel that 
their theoretical background, coupled 
with the comprehensive practical 
training which this course provides, 
gives them an admirable start in their 
railroad careers. The work they are 
doing is quite convincing.” 

One measure of the value of the 
course is found in the fact that in 
the space of a few years its graduates 
are occupying positions as assistant 
superintendent, trainmaster, assistant 
trainmaster, division engineer, as- 
sistant division engineer, assistant en- 
gineer-electrical department, assistant 
engineer-engineering department, and 
methods analyst in the research and 
development department 


How It Was Started 


The course was inaugurated in 
1950 under the stimulus of Roy B. 
White, then president of the railroad 
and now its board chairman. Presi- 
dent Howard E. Simpson continues 
to give support to the program 
Research the B&O did following 
World War II showed the need for 
more technically trained men in the 


operating and maintenance organiza- 


tions. It also showed that some of 





tory results? The answers are given in this article. 


the industry’s competitors had a 
“corner on the market” for graduates 
of technical schools. As a result the 
railroad’s management decided to 
undertake studies aimed at starting 
a program for recruiting and training 
engineering graduates. 

In January 1948 an advisory com- 
mittee, headed by Frank J. Goebel, 
vice-president-personnel, and com- 
posed of interested company officers, 
was formed to get the work started. 

Mr. Holtzworth was given the job 
of developing an acceptable program. 
He took to the rails in his investiga- 
tion of the ways this problem was 
being tackled by other companies. 

By 1950 the Advisory Committee 
had a plan to submit to the B&O 
president and board of directors. The 
plan was adopted and a permanent 
Selection and Training Board was 
formed to supervise the interviewing 
and selecting of trainee candidates, to 
give guidance and counsel to trainees, 
to determine the general training pro- 
cedures and to approve the final 
placement of the trainees. 

The present Selection and Training 
S. Rupp, as- 
sistant to vice-president-operations 
(chairman); F. B. Rykoskey, general 
superintendent motive 
equipment; K. J. Wagoner, chief en- 
R. Riley, chief engineer- 
Jordan, 


Board consists of E. 


power and 


gineer; C. 
maintenance of way; A. L. 
signal engineer; J. H. Wallis, super- 
intendent communications; and Mr. 
Holtzworth. 

The mechanics of the course are 
supervised by Matthew H. Bradway, 
the B&O’s director training. He works 
with members of the training board, 
with departmental super- 
visors who plan the training within 
the departments, and with more than 


guidance 









150 carefully chosen instructing su- 
pervisors. 

“We have had unusually fine co- 
operation from our supervisors over 


the system,” says Mr. Bradway. 
“When we started the course we 
brought all instructing supervisors to 
headquarters for training sessions. We 
discussed all phases of the program, 
such as organizational control, in- 
structing techniques, development of 
training outlines and materials, evalu- 
ation of trainee performance, etc. 
These conferences took the ‘mystery’ 
out of the program and gave the 
supervisors a real sense of participa- 
tion. We review our training methods 
periodically.” 

The course originally was two and 
one-half years in length. During the 
training of the first technical trainee 
group it became obvious that certain 
modifications in the course could be 
made. Board members, guidance su- 
pervisors and trainees pooled their 
ideas in working out the problems. 
Experience showed that a_ concen- 
trated two-year course would provide 
the desired background for the tech- 
nical graduates with the result that 
the length of the training program 
was reduced accordingly. 


First Phase, “Preliminary” 


The course is divided into two 
phases—preliminary and __ intensive. 
The preliminary phase is_ primarily 
one of observation and _ functional 
study. During this period the trainees 
are rotated through the various de- 
partments in the operation and main- 
tenance organization on a carefully 
planned schedule. It covers 55 weeks 
and includes instruction 
10 weeks each in the 


periods of 
enginering, 
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maintenance of way, motive power 
and operating departments, and 5 
weeks each in the communications 
and signal departments. 

During the first 50 weeks an at- 
tempt is made to show the trainees 
all types of operational problems. The 
men are on “departmental call” and 
share the their in- 
structors. 

Following the operational 
ments, one week is devoted to a study 
of pre-supervisory subjects, viz., job 
instruction, job methods, human re- 
lations, conference leading and pro- 
gram development. These studies are 
considered important because soon 
after completing the course the young 
engineers will face the day-to-day 
problems of the supervisor. 


experiences of 


assign- 


Second Phase, “Intensive” 


Three weeks are spent in orienta- 
tion visits to other company depart- 
ments, such as finance, treasury, ac- 
counting, law, personnel, traffic, pur- 
chasing and public relations. A one- 
week vacation completes this phase. 

Near the end of the 55-week period 
the trainee, with guidance from the 
Selection and Training Board, makes 
his choice of the department in which 
he will work the 49 weeks of the 
intensive phase of the course. In this 
part of the training, called the “work 
phase,” the technical trainee may be 
assigned to one of the following de- 
partments: Engineering, maintenance 
of way, communications, signals, mo- 
tive power (electrical or mechanical), 
or operations. 

The period in the CT branch of 
the operating department is reserved 
for trainees who have a special in- 
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= moe.» OF, 
TECHNICAL TRAINEES Douglas R. Webb, Robert A. 


Sharp and Robert W. Breiner get pointers on track main- 
tenance from J. H. Lindsay, division engineer. 





terest in this particular phase of rail- 
roading. This is given the last 26 
weeks of the course and _ includes 
training in station operations, yard 
operations, road operations, transpor- 
tation, the general operating offices, 
and the operating Those 
trainees who indicate a preference for 
“straight operations” are interviewed 
by the vice-president-operation and 
maintenance, and upon his approval 
these trainees are then assigned ac- 
cordingly. 


rules. 


As the young engineers are guided 
through the course they are con- 
stantly being evaluated. They submit 
periodic written reports on their activ- 
ities to the board. Each report is 
graded by the interested departmental 
guidance supervisor. The instructing 
supervisors also evaluate their work 
under such headings as: Interest in 
work, application, self-reliance, initia- 
tive, judgment, and ability to get 
along with people. The trainees have 
face-to-face meetings with the board 








SIGNAL ENGINEER A. L. Jordan explains a new signal 
instruction panel to Trainees Kent P. Shoemaker, Walter 
E. Schmoll, Harold E. Meeker and J. F. Dunseth, Jr. 





members and the departmental guid- 
ance supervisors 

The B&O has done extensive “on- 
campus” college recruiting since 1951. 
This year, due to the competitive 
market for technical graduates, con- 
tacts with universities were increased. 
Forty-four 
visited and 230 graduating engineers 


technical schools were 
were interviewed. 

[he recruiting program was organ- 
ized and coordinated by the person- 
nel department. However, most of the 
interviewing this year was done by 
a “team” of former technical trainees. 
These men, who know the program 
details weil, were given special in- 
struction for the recruiting assign- 
ment. 

The best-qualified prospects from 
among those interviewed are invited 
to company headquarters where they 
are interviewed by members of the 
Selection and Training Board. The 
leadership potential of each prospect 


is considered carefully. 


Why the Program Has Been Successful 


C. H. Holzworth, manager personnel of the B&O, explaining that 
“our technical graduate training course has been thoroughly investi- 
gated by railroads from coast to coast and by our Canadian neigh- 


‘ 


bors,’ 


says its success has been due to a number of factors, such as: 


@ The wholehearted support given by top management. 
@ The intense personal interest of the officers on the Selection 


and Training Board. 


Careful attention to organizational detail and planning. 
Adequate training of instructing supervisors. 

An effective program of recruiting and selecting trainees. 
The flexibility within the structure of the two-year course. 
The care given to job placement. 

The five-year ‘follow-up’ program. 
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People in the News 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS.— 
William M. Moloney, newly appointed gen- 
eral solicitor, Washington, D.C., joined 
the AAR in 1954 as general attorney. He 
came from the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
where he was general attorney for eight 
years. 

Frank E. Martin, vice-president and comp- 
troller, Wlinois Central, elected 1957-58 
chairman, Accounting division, AAR. 

J. Paull Marshall named assistant to 
vice-president—legislation, Washington. 
CHICAGO & ILLINOIS MIDLAND.—Harry H. 
Meyer, eastern traffic manager at New 
York, is retiring from active duty with this 
road after 30 years of service. The Traffic 
Club of New York, of which Mr. Meyer 
was president in 1941, is tendering a testi- 
monial luncheon to Mr. Meyer at 12:30 
p.m., June 26, Grand Ballroom, Commo- 
dore Hotel, 42nd Street and Lexington 
avenue, New York. 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN.—F. H. 
Booth, assistant general freight agent, 
Denver, appointed general freight agent, 
succeeding the late A. G. Winter. 


DETROIT, TOLEDO & IRONTON.— Thomas P. 
Wall appointed eastern traffic representa- 
tive, New York, and Allan C. Hunter named 
Canadian traffic representative, Toronto, 
Ont. 


ERIE.—Harold D. Barber appointed assistant 
to general manager, Eastern district, Jersey 
City, N.J., succeeding Arthur E. Hoffmann, 
who retired June 1. 

Carl E. Maohs, master mechanic, Hornell 
N.Y., transferred to Buffalo, N.Y., suc- 
ceeding Francis D. Kennedy, who retired 
May 31 


FRISCO.—Stanley F. Stecher appointed gen- 
eral freight agent-divisions, and Charles J. 
Hofmeister named assistant general freight 
agent-divisions, both at St. Louis. 

Robert L. Akins appointed supervisor 
freight loss and damage prevention, 
Springfield, Mo. 

C. C. Lane appointed safety supervisor, 


Fulsa, Okla. 


GREAT NORTHERN. — Ralph V. Backstrom, 
industrial and agricultural development 
agent, Seattle, Wash., appointed assistant 
director of industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment there. Robert W. Morrison, city 
Portland, Ore., named in- 
dustrial and agricultural development 
agent, St. Paul, Minn. Headquarters of 
L. A. Richardson, industrial and agricultural 
development agent, transferred from Eph- 
rata, Wash., to Spokane. 


freight agent 





J. Paull Marshall 
AAR AAR 


William M. Moloney 
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GREENVILLE & NORTHERN.—D. U. Harrell 
appointed assistant secretary and auditor, 
Greenville, S.C., succeeding C. W. Byrd, 
resigned. 


GULF, MOBILE & OHIO.—Frank J. Lott, assist- 
ant to president, Mobile, Ala., promoted to 
assistant to chairman. Belin V. Bodie, as- 
sistant vice-president and chief engineer, 
Mobile, named general manager. Lawrence 
C. Windham, assistant to executive vice- 
president and general manager, Mobile, 
promoted to assistant vice-president. P. B. 
Bridges, general superintendent, Meridian, 
Miss., appointed assistant general manager 
there. J. R. Windham, transportation en- 
gineer, promoted to assistant to general 
manager. Patton B. Seals, trainmaster, 
Bloomington, Il, promoted to assistant to 
general manager, Mobile. 

9. A. Cooper, regional engineer, system, 
Mobile, promoted to chief engineer, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Bodie. J. R. Harris, assistant 
engineer, named principal assistant engi- 
neer, system. W. G. Stubblefield, assistant 
engineer, appointed regional engineer. 


MILWAUKEE.—Fffective June 1, W. G. Pow- 
rie resumed his position as chief engineer, 
Chicago, followiney a leave of absence 
(Railway Age, Apr. 15, p. 44). V. €. 
Glosup, acting chief engineer during Mr. 
Powrie’s absence, appointed engineer of 
maintenance of way, in charge of all 
maintenance and construction. 

B. J. Worley, principal assistant engi- 
neer, Chicago appointed assistant chief 
engineer signals and communications 
there. His successor is W. E. Fuhr, division 
engineer, Dubuque and Illinois division, 
Savanna, IIl., who in turn is replaced by 
E. C. Jordon, division engineer, Minne- 
apolis. 

C. L. Imhauser, signal inspector, ap- 
pointed supervisor signals and communica- 
tions, Chicago Terminal and Terre Haute 
division, with headquarters remaining at 
( hicago. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—Richard H. Richter, as- 
sistant superintendent of communications, 
Houston, retired May 31. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Winfield G. Salmonson, 
assistant chief engineer—communications 
and signals, Philadelphia, appointed mana- 
ger, operating rules, succeeding Edgar E. 
Ernest, who retired June 1. 


ROCK ISLAND.—G. E. Mallery appointed 
director of personnel and labor relations; 
F. J. Meyer, assistant director of personnel 
and labor relations; J. A. Gilluly, manager 
of labor relations; D. C. Rees, superintend- 
ent of employment, pensions and group 
insurance; G. T. Gilluly, superintendent of 
personnel, and R. J. McGarry, personnel 
officer, all at Chicago. 


SOO LINE.—Fordyce W. Crouch, general 
counsel, Minneapolis, elected vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—Arthur J. Matula, Jr., 
assistant editor of publications, SP’s Lines 
in Texas and Louisiana, Houston, Tex., 
named to newly created post of assistant 
public relations manager for the South- 
west, Phoenix, Ariz. 





Jack A. Liddell 


H. W. Fairweather 


Supply Trade 


John W. Bergen has been appointed 
assistant vice-president of the Symington- 
Gould Corporation with headquarters in 
Chicago as heretofore. 


Harold W. Fairweather has been appoint- 
ed executive vice-president of National 
Lock Washer Company, and Jack A. Liddell 
vice-president, sales and market research. 
Mr. Fairweather formerly held the position 
of assistant treasurer, and Mr. Liddell 
was assistant to the president. 


W. Conroy Wilson, who recently resigned 
as vice-president of Ra'ph W. Payne Com- 
pany, has joined James B. Akers in forming 
Southeastern Railway Supply, Inc., Arlington, 
Va., manufacturers’ representatives and 
consultants to railroads in the southeastern 
area. Mr. Akers had previously been 
engaged in the railway supply business on 
his own account. 


William M. Haile has been appointed 
president of Linde Company, division of 
Union Carbide Corporation. Mr. Haile 
progressed through the Linde sales or- 
ganization, becoming manager of the 
eastern region in 1952 and vice-president 
of the company in 1955. 


Frederic N. Melius, Jr., has been elected 
a vice-president of United States Freight 
Company. In his new capacity he will act 
as liaison between U.S. Freight and its 
subsidiaries. 


Marsh & Truman Lumber Company has 
been appointed national sales representa- 
tive of Economy Buildings, Inc., in a new 
service to railroads, under the direction of 
Percy H. Waller, vice-president. Mr. Waller 
was for many years associated with Pullman 

pany and Pull Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company. 





Jacque Jones, executive vice-president of 
Huber-Warco Company, has been elected 
president, succeeding Don A. Howard, re- 
tired. 


Howard J. Russell and Edmund M. Grant 
have been appointed district sales man- 
agers at Washington, D.C., and Chicago, 
respectively, of American Car & Foundry 
Division of ACF Industries, Inc., effective 
June 1. Mr. Russell has been assistant to 
vice-president in the division’s general 
sales office in New York, and Mr. Grant 
has been a sales representative in Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


Samuel Miskelly, 81, retired signal engi- 
neer of the Western Railroad Supply 
Company, died May 29 in Hinsdale Sani- 
tarium, Hinsdale, Ill. 
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WAUKESHA 


145 SERIES—45-110 KW 


Gas, gasoline 


50-800 KW 
NATURAL GAS - LPG + GASOLINE - DIESEL 


148 SERIES DIESEL : ; : 
50-150 KW » ®@ Who builds these Waukesha Enginators? 


The same engineering organization who, 

ever since 1935, have made the Waukesha 

engine-driven railway equipment that supplies 

air conditioning and all electrical needs, 

and is now used by over 40 American 
WAK SERIES—75-170 KW railroads and the Pullman Co. For reliable 
Gas, gasoline 
performance on all fuels, these accurately 
balanced Waukesha engine-generator 
combinations supply smooth, steady power in 


continuous, intermittent and standby service. 


WAKD SERIES DIESEL LRD SERIES DIESEL 
75-210 KW 135-375 KW 


TRUM-O PpIVMxCrs 
FMOM-O >IDMACDs 


erceoeeeeeeees +e oeerereeeveeeee ee ee ee 


NKRBU—80-180 KW VLR SERIES—250-800 KW 


Gas, gasoline LPG, natural gas, Diesel 


‘>pIMmMxCr« 


WRITE for bulletins for these 


and other models 


| 
WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN — Railway Divi 
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Apply hose clamps 


seconds 


The Westinghouse B-1 Clamping Machine, used to apply Punch- 
Lok Hose Clamps, pulls the clamp tight, punch-locks it and 
shears off the excess metal. /n just 3 seconds. 

Handles all hose sizes from 4” to 1] 


The entire operation Is automat 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION XK WILMERDING, PA. 
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welded aluminum box car doors 


less than half the weight of steel 


Only 256 Pounds in Kaiser Aluminum—Compared to 523 Pounds in Steel!* 











The first welded aluminum box car doors to be pro- 
duced in the United States have now been put into test 
service on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

These rugged, lightweight doors, designed for PRR 
by Kaiser Aluminum, offer advantages that are increas- 
ingly important in view of the present trend toward 
larger box car door openings: 

Exceptional Weight Advantage. As doors become wider, 
added weight in steel creates greater problems in door 
handling. The answer? —lightweight aluminum .. . to 
simplify mounting ...to assure easy operation. 

Strong and Rugged. Strength is achieved through a 
unique combination of specially designed aluminum 
extruded door stiles and formed aluminum panels. High 
strength welded construction is made possible by a new 
sheet and plate aluminum alloy 5086, an unusually 
strong, non-heat treatable, easily weldable alloy devel- 
oped by Kaiser Aluminum. 















































Permanently Rust Proof. Aluminum cannot rust—elimi- 
nates costly maintenance of lower panels. Its remark- 
able corrosion resistance eliminates need for painting. 


A Kaiser Aluminum “Partnership Project” 
This is another example of how Kaiser Aluminum is 
working together with the Railroad Industry on new 
developments. 

We will be pleased to work with you as “idea part- 
ners” for further development of both new and existing 
aluminum applications, sharing with you our aluminum 
fabricating knowledge, engineering skill, cost analysis, 
design assistance. 

Call the Kaiser Aluminum sales office listed in your 
telephone directory. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Inc., Railroad Sales Dept., Palmolive Bldg., 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois; Executive Office, 
Kaiser Bldg., Oakland 12, California. 


num 


*8-foot door 


THE BRIGHT STAR OF METALS 
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Longer lasting ... cost no more! 


Why Electro-Motive Pins 
and Bushings cut 
replacements costs 


Compare the photographs at left and 
you will see why Electro-Motive Pins and 
Bushings—on depth of wearing surface alone 


—will give you much longer service life. 


Note on the Electro-Motive Pin the 
wear-resistant surface runs only on the shank. 
This is purposely done because a pin must 
perform two functions: provide a bearing 
surface for the bushing and withstand severe 


shocks both from installation and service. 


Thus, on the Electro-Motive Pin, the 
shank has a hard, deep bearing area while 
the head and threads are left ductile for 


better shock absorbing qualities, longer life. 


Make a comparison in your own shops. 
Ask your Electro-Motive representative for 
a sampling of EMD Pins and Bushings for 
inspection and testing. You will see why the 
special hardening process employed in the 
manufacture of these parts brings extra serv- 


ice and savings at no extra cost. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 
x 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 
In Canada: General Motors Diesel, Ltd., London, Ontario 


™~s 


Induction hardening makes the difference. In the 
induction hardening process, pins are passed through a 
high amperage electric induction coil which quickly heats 
them to optimum temperature. Water spray quickly 
quenches to eliminate distortion and scale. 


Fast delivery from nine on-line warehouses. All 
nine of our warehouses carry stock of these pins and 
bushings in both current and fast-moving classifications. 
La Grange, Illinois Halethorpe, Md. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Robertson, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Ft. Worth, Texas 
North Salt Lake City, Utah Emeryville, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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On the road...or on the rails... 
Trailmobile CID* trailers meet your requirements... exactly! 


Trailmobile CID trailers meet your require- 
ments because you help design them. 


CID—meaning Customer Individualized De- 
sign—is a unique concept that brings custom 
design to truck trailers at the same cost as 
standardized ‘‘models’’. CID lets you design 
the trailer—part by part—by selecting from 
a wide range of standardized interchangeable 
trailer components. You choose the appropri- 


*Customer Individualized Design 


TRAILM OBILE wc. 


31st and Robertson » Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
(] Please send me further information on Trailmobile trailers, 


(] Please have a special fleet sales representative call. 


RAILWAY AGE 





ate types of running gear, under frames, floors, 
fronts, side panels, nose caps and linings—we 
simply assemble them into the ideal trailer for 
your operation. You get the right weight, 
strength and cube... you match your require- 
ments exactly! 


In fact—you never need take more than you 
want or less than you need when you buy a 
Trailmobile CID trailer. 
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TAMPS 
3900 FEET 


IN 6 HOURS 


with two GM Diesel-powered 


Tie Tampers 


The C&O Railroad started using GM Detroit Diesel 
power in maintenance-of-way equipment in 1947. First 
engine was in a ditcher. Today the railroad has 28 of 
these fast-stepping 2-cycle Diesels powering a crane, 
ditchers, tampers, ballast distributors, dozers, carry-all 
scrapers and air compressors. 

Shown here are two Matisa Tie Tampers, each pro- 
pelled by a GM ‘‘4-71’’ Diesel which also drives 
equipment-mounted Ingersoll-Rand compressor to 
operate tampers. Following ballast distributors to 
compress ballast under ties for a solid road bed, these 
two units working together cover up to 3500 feet of 
road bed in six hours. 

The versatile GM Series 71 Diesel offers the same 
unique features of standardization and parts inter- 
changeability as the ‘567’’ locomotive engine. One 
cylinder assembly fits all units from 2 to 24 cylinders— 
a single inventory of basic parts protects all engines 
from 30 to 893 h.p. GM Diesel power is the choice of 
leading railroads in both on- and off-track equipment 
because it does more work at less cost! Get full details 
from your GM Detroit Diesel distributor, or write us. 


Engine Division of General Motors 
Detroit 28, Michigan 


Gtwtnar moTORS 


DETROIT 
DIESEL Factory Engineered Parts — 


POWER Factory Trained Servicemen Everywhere 


GM "4-71" Diesels provide power for propulsion and operation of Ingersoll-Rand compressors on Matisa Tie Tampers used by C&O Railroad. 
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| Dei., Lack 


Great Lakes Region 


Region, Road and Year 


& 


{ Boston & Maine 
)% , N. H. & Htfd 


Delaware & Hudson 
& Western 
Erie 

Grand Trunk Western 
Lehigh Valley 
New York Central 
New York, Chic. & St. I 


Pitts. & Lake Erie 


Wabash 


( Baltimore & Ohio 


arn Region 







Southern Region 


Northwestern Region 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 


Central RR Co. of New Jersey 


| Chicago & Eastern Il 


) Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


Pennsylvania System 
Reading 

Western Maryland 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Norfolk & Western. . 


5) 
Z) 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Central of Georgia 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Illinois Central 
Louisville & Nashville 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis 


Seaboard Air Line 


Southern 


Chicago & North Western (a) 
Chicago Great Western 
& Pac 


Chic., Milw., St. P 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Great Northern 
Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M 


Northern Pacilic. .. 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle... 


|< 
Lap 
E | 


} 


Central Western Region 


S| 


{ 


Southwestern Region 
A 





_ 


. ry & S. Fe (incl 

G. C. & S, F. and P. & S. F.) 
thic., Burl. & Quincy 

Chic., Rock I. & Pac 
Denver & R. G. Wn 
Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 

Western Pacific. 
Kansas City Southern........ 
Louisiana & Arkansas.......... 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines... 
Missouri Pacific 

Texas & Pacific....... 

St. Louis-San Francisco ... 


St. Louis Southw. Lines. . 
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For the Month of March 1957 Compared with March 1956 


Freight cars on line G.t.m.per G.t.m.per Net Net Net Car- Net Train- Miles 
train-hr. train-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. miles daily miles per 
Per excl.locos excl.locos. per ¥ per per ton-mi. per loco. 

Region, Road and Year Cent and and train- car- car- per train- per 
Home Foreign Total B.O. tenders tenders’ mile ile day day road-mi. hour day 
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Louisville & Nashville.......... 1957 
1956 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis...... 1957 


Southern Region 


Seaboard Air Line... 

¢ 16, 9: 26 

| Southern ‘ 7,123 5,780 
L 26,607 41,405 
Chicago & North Western (a). . 1957 B 30,774 50,453 
} 1956 7,2 36,196 53,464 
| Chicago Great Western 57 »70% 4,601 6,304 
| 1956 ,18: 4,008 5,190 
| Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac 57 28.297 31,133 59,430 
1956 28,5 32,087 60,451 

Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range. 1957 3,5 634 

1956 3,73 703 

Great Northern ‘ 4 3; 21,529 

1956 y 7 21,610 
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a Includes operations of Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Co. under lease effective January 1,1957s 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision 
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America’s know-how and skill made this possible... 
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In America the most famous hotels from coast to coast use Simtex ® 
napery because of its fine texture that stays luxurious . . . and uniex 4( 
because of a surface that keeps its gleaming freshness. Even after Ww 





countless launderings Simtex tablecloths retain that fine and crisp 


° ° Fant ~ > 
hand. And thanks to the exclusive Basco protective process that } p Steve n gy A Co in c 
is applied permanently to the fiber itself you are assured of unsur- « ~ m~ o eng om ayaa meetin Ae - : 
passed durability and long range economy. All of these are the result Stevens Suliding, Srociway ot 4ist St, New Verk 50, Mew Vork 
of Stevens Simtex long experience and highly developed skills. ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * DALLAS + DETROIT 
1: . . . . LOS ANGELES + PHILADELPHIA « SAN FRANCISCO « ST. LOUIS * Makers of cottons, 
Remember Simtex napery 1S made right in America. woolens, worsteds and fabrics of science for apparel, for the home and for industry 
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How much can a railroad wheel take? 


This unique wheel testing machine was specially designed 
and built to determine just that. Located at United States 
Steel’s new Applied Research Laboratory at Monroeville, 
Pa., the huge inertia dynamometer can both simulate and 
exaggerate the loading, braking and tracking conditions of 
actual service. 

Wheels can be tested at speeds equivalent to 160 miles 
per hour, and at more than twice the energy loads en- 
countered in present railroad practice. A maximum energy 
of 68,500,000 foot-pounds can actually be imparted to a test 
wheel... enough energy to lift a 34,000-ton ocean liner one 
foot from a dry*dock cradle. Moreover, radial loads up to 
40,000 pounds can be imposed on the journal of the test 
wheel and axle. 


With this testing machine, we can determine the limita- 
tions of today’s railroad wheels. We can evaluate how 
changes in steel compositions, modifications in wheel de- 
sign, and different heat treatments affect wheel performance. 
Consequently, we are able to provide the railroads with 
safer, smoother-riding, longer-lasting Wrought Steel Wheels. 
What’s more, we are preparing the industry for the even 


more stringent demands of the future. 


USS Wrought Steel Wheels are produced at two strategically 
located plants: The McKees Rocks (Pittsburgh), Pennsylvania 
plant, serving the East and Southeast; and the Gary, Indiana 


plant, supplying the Western and Southwestern lines. 


Watch the United States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time) 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS WROUGHT STEEL WHEELS 
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Current Publications 


BOOKS 


BULLEIIN NO. 95. 100 pages, illustrations, 
drawings. Railway & Locomotive Historical 
Society, Baker Library, Harvard Business 
School, Boston. $2 to members; $3 to non- 
members. 

Lead article in this issue is a compre- 
hensive history of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient by J. Wallace Higgins, 
IIf. Walter F. Becker writes of the early 
rolling stock that was delivered by river 
to the railroads of Minnesota; F. Stewart 
Graham describes some odd-appearing 
10-wheelers on the Elmira, Cortland & 
Northern; and another of the CB&Q 
papers from the late A.W. Newton is 
presented. This one covers the several 
“Q” terminals used in Chicago, and, with 
the exception of some short sketches, is 
the last of the many papers prepared by 
Mr. Newton. Charles Ringel recounts the 
history, development and function of the 
locomotive brick arch, and finally, there 
is M. B. Wakefield’s article on the disaster 
at the Bussey or “tin” bridge on the 
Boston & Providence. 

e 

WILD TRAIN; THE STORY OF THE ANDREWS 
RAIDERS, by Charles O'Neill. 482 pages, illus- 
trations, end-paper maps. Random House, Inc., 
457 Madison ave., New York 22. $6. 

In April 1862 occurred one of the 
most dramatic events of the Civil War— 


the unexpected capture of the locomotive 
“General” deep in the Confederacy by 
22 disguised Union raiders, and the en- 
suing 86-mile chase led by a handful of 
determined and resouceful southern rail- 
roadmen. This book reveals the back- 
grounds of the young Ohio soldiers who 
followed the man known as J.J. An- 
drews, how they came to be together on 
the train that made a breakfast stop that 
morning at Big Shanty, Ga., and what 
actually happened to them then and 
afterwards. Since the story is told al- 
most entirely in the words of participants 
on both sides, it is as accurate and com- 
plete an account of the raid and chase as 
can be found in one place. It continues 
with an account of the fateful trials that 
followed and some of the most astonish- 
ing prison breaks and escape journeys of 
the war. 


PAMPHLETS 


OPPORTUNITY. 37 pages. Railway Progress 
Institute, 38 South Dearborn st., Chicago 3. 
Free. 

A description of what the Railway 
Progress Institute is and does. 

3 

REPEAL OF EXCISE TAXES ON TRANSPOR- 
TATION. 22 pages. Association of American 
Railroads, Transportation, Bldg., Washington 
6, D.C. Free. 

The AAR has reproduced in this book- 
let editorials and resolutions urging re- 
peal of the excise taxes on transportation. 
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New Issue 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


484,276 Shares 
The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company 


Common Stock 


(Without Par Value) 


The Company is offering to the holders of its Common Stock 
the right to subscribe for the above shares at the Subscription 
Price of 340 per share. The Subscription Offer will expire at 
3:30 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, on July 1, 1957. 
Both during and after the expiration of the subscription 
period the several underwriters may offer Common Stock at 
prices and on terms as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtamed in any State in which this announce- 
ment 4s circulated from only such of the underwriters as may legally offer 
these securities in compliance with the securities laws of such State. 


Hornblower & Weeks 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Lazard Fréres & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


June 18, 1957 


Incorporated 
Lehman Brothers 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
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New Role for Accountants 


(Continued from page 27) 


do the earnings warrant the expense? 

“To what extent can we afford to 
improve the handling of various 
types of traffic and to speed up its 
movement? 

“What combination of or expan- 
sion of present or new services would 
it pay us to provide? 

“What are our costs, separated as 
to their major elements and between 
direct and overhead expenses, for 
operating given yards, freight stations 
and other facilities, and how do they 
compare with what reasonably should 


“be expected, using such yardsticks as 


volumes of traffic handled, bills pre- 
pared and cars moved? 

“What are the costs of delays and 
loss of traffic from holding trains for 
tonnage, as compared to the poten- 
tials of moving shorter trains and pro- 
viding speedier service?” 

Mr. Russell also urged development 
of young men in the accounting de- 
partments. He would stimulate their 
thinking “beyond the routines of 
their immediate jobs” and encourage 
“transfer and rotation of accounting 
officers to and through other depart- 
ments.” 

“One of our principal problems,” 
he declared, “is to find people willing 
and capable to assume added responsi- 
bilities.” 

Mr. Murphy contended that “sci- 
ence fiction” vision of the future rail- 
road is not too far-fetched. 

“In many cases,” he said, “the 
seeds have already been sown and 
some of the steps actually taken. 
Others are merely logical extensions 
of present procedures and must de- 
velop in a relatively short time.” 

Mr. Murphy also said that each 
railroad, no matter how efficient it 
is itself, must bear a portion of the 
costs of the whole industry because 
of the natural interdependence of raii- 
roads on each other. “Consequently, 
every possible element of cost saving 
must be looked at not only from the 
standpoint of each individual road 
but from its effect on the total rail- 
road economy.” 

Commissioner Hutchinson said that 
the future importance of the railroad 
accounting officer lies in developing 
greater refinements in fiscal pro- 
cedures and accounting, particularly 
cost accounting—and in devising new 
techniques in developing costs quickly 
and accurately. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — 











FOR SALE 
RECONDITIONED 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 


ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 


332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
WEbster 9-0500 








FOR SALE 
New General Electric Traction Generators 

Manufactured 1955 and 1956 
Never installed—With Exciters 
7 Model GT-591-A 1200 HP 
15 Model GT-590-Al 1600 HP 

C. Kirk Hillman Co., Inc. 

3201 First South ELiot 6561 Seattle 4, Washington 
wire or phone collect 








CIVIL ENGINEER 


The position of Chief Engineer in this rapidly expanding and pro- 
gressive railway calls for one fully qualified in engineering with at 
least 10 years’ experience, preferably in railway construction. 

The successful applicant will be solely responsible for the overall 
Administration and Direction of the Construction and Maintenance 


Departments. 


Written applications only will be accepted in strict confidence by— 


John W. A. Fleury & Associates Ltd., 
Personnel Consultants 
709—475 Howe Street 
VANCOUVER 1, B.C. 








RAILWAY CARS FOR SALE 
100—ALL STEEL 70-TON CAPACITY BALLAST CARS. 
50—ALL STEEL BOX CARS. 
50—HEAVY STEEL UNDERFRAME STOCK CARS. 
10—STEEL UNDERFRAME CABOOSES. 
8—ALL STEEL PASSENGER CARS. 
1—ALL STEEL COMBINATION DINING AND 
LOUNGE CAR. 
2—SULPHURIC ACID TANK CARS. 
1—65-TON DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE. 
100—CAR SETS 70-TON CAPACITY, DALMAN TYPE 
TRUCKS. 
2—FLAT CARS—70 FOOT. 
COMPLETE INVENTORY OF ALL TYPES FREIGHT 
CAR REPAIR PARTS. 
WE ARE BUYERS OF RAILROAD CARS AND 
EQUIPMENT—SUBMIT YOUR OFFERINGS FOR 
QUICK ACTION. 


COMMERCIAL METALS COMPANY 
RAILWAY CAR DIVISION 
P.O. BOX 14354 
HOUSTON 21, TEXAS 








WANTED 
One EMD 600 HP—100 Ton WANTED 
ge electric locomotive. Must 
e in good condition with 567B 
or BC or C engine. Advise price REQUIRE FOR 
and location. EXPORT 


Address Box 829, RAILWAY 


AGE, 30 Church St., New York 2 USED DIESEL 
7, N.Y. ELECTRIC 





LOCOMOTIVES 








40-50 TON RANGE 


ADDRESS BOX 830, 
RAILWAY AGE 
30 CHURCH ST., 

NEW YORK 7. N.Y. 


POSITION DESIRED 


Railway Maintenance Officer avail- 
able after Sept. Ist. Budget, 
profit and program minded. Can 
I help ease your load? Address 
Box 831, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
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FOSTER 


QUALITY 


RELAYING 
RAILS 


U S Lower installation and maintenance 
loi 4 costs—handle more cars better. Foster 
nationwide warehouses also stock 
every New Rail Section 12# through 
175#, Switch Material and Accessories 
to meet your specific job requirements. 






BUYING 














SAVINGS SEND FOR CATALOGS 
BONDS 
FOR SALE 
1500 KW RECTIFIER 
WESTINGHOUSE — Mercury 
& Arc. Ignitron 3/60/44,000 AC- 
15,000V. DC, Automatic Con- 
trols. 


2—750KW, GE Rotary Convert- 
ers-HCC- — DC. 


M, DAVIS 
510 Letelie St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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The Action Page 


During the AAR Mechanical Division’s annual meet- 
ing in Chicago this week, no more important subject 
will come up for discussion than that dealing with the 
lubrication of cars. This will be embraced in a re- 
port scheduled for presentation on June 27. 


Situation Getting Worse 


The hot box problem becomes constantly more acute. 
The reason is that higher freight train and switching 
speeds expose the conventional designs of boxes and 
bearings to increasingly severe operating conditions. 
It used to be that there was plenty of time for inspec- 
tion of journal boxes at division-point terminals. But 
train handling at intermediate points has been acceler- 
ated—so that, now, the servicing and inspection of 
cars is frequently the most time consuming operation 
at division terminals. Faster schedules, and diseliza- 
tion’s elimination of intermediate locomotive changes 
or servicing, have put car department forces under 
increasing pressure to reduce inspection time. 

Railroads are shrinking their multiple-track terri- 
tories, and it is important that trains be able to move 
rapidly and reliably. Increasing lengths of freight trains 
—and the fact that some of the recently introduced 
lubricating devices do not produce the conventional 
symptoms when overheated—have made it more and 
more difficult to detect bearing troubles in time to 
prevent failures. 


The problem is far from new, but the hot box today 
probably presents the greatest single deterrent to order- 
ly and dependable freight train operation. The hot box— 
always a nuisance, but one possible to live with under 
steam operation—has become a major impediment to 
acceptable performance. 


Down through the years there have been waste-re- 
taining ribs cast in journal boxes, and various types 
of packing retainers which can be installed in the 
boxes to prevent “waste grabs.” For the entire period 
when the conventional bearing has been cited as the 
big troublemaker, roller bearings have been available. 
Currently, new types of cartridge bearings are under 
test. Railroads have experimented with various oil 
specifications, and have adopted controlled bearing 
clearances. Reports have indicated improved perform- 
ance with some recently introduced journal lubricating 
arrangements, and with those which prevent movement 
of the axle during switching and impacts from train- 
slack. 

While the conventional bearing has been in use on 
the railroads for a long time, it is only within the past 
ten or fifteen years that efforts have been concentrated 
on finding a way to eliminate its frequent overheating. 
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Today's Hottest Operating Problem 
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Attempts at solutions have led to increasing expendi- 
tures and work by the railroads, by their suppliers, 
and by the AAR Mechanical Division. Within the prac- 
tical limits of research budgets and the institution of 
maintenance practices, widespread effort has been 
going on to find some of the answers. 

Inability of the conventional journal bearing and 
box to keep its loose packing where it belongs led 
the AAR Mechanical Division to prescribe elimination 
of the use of loose packing after August 1 of this year. 
There have been some dissenting voices (e.g., letters 
from W. R. Compton Jr., page 86 in our last week’s 
issue and from C. House page 45, June 18, 1956, 
issue). The fact still stands that new cars built after 
August 1 of this year and all freight cars after August 1, 
1960 are scheduled to be lubricated in some way other 
than that most common at present. 

The introduction of new methods for delivering 
oil to the journal surface has reportedly given 
greatly improved performance. Meantime, however, 
journal performance has not been improving during 
the past four years. The winter months produce re- 
sults many times better than the summer months and 
July seems to give the poorest results year after year. 

Somewhere in the neighborhood of 35.000 freight 
cars in this country are equipped with roller bearings, 
and these cars are the testimony to the belief of some 
that roller bearings will provide the ultimate solution 
to the hot-box problem. 

On the other side of the picture there are many and 
varied interests, both in the bearing and lubricator de- 
vice fields, which have based their claims upon the 
economics of lower initial cost. Out of the research 
and development work in this field have come about 
twenty approved journal lubricating devices. The rail- 
roads have worked with the oil companies to develop 
suitable lubricants. Other companies have worked to 
develop improved dust guards and journal stops. 


Earnings Are a Factor 


The hot-box performance records of the railroads 
not only fluctuate up and down with the seasons, but, 
as is too well known, fluctuate also with the degree of 
prosperity of the railroads. Any piece of mechanical 
equipment requires attention, and the railroads that put 
on adequate car-department forces in an effort to im- 
prove their hot-box situation find themselves right 
back where they started when economic conditions re- 
quire a reduction in forces. 

The AAR Mechanical Division has done an outstand- 
ing job in bringing together all of the factors in this 
case. Its efforts toward a solution deserve the industry’s 
appreciative and continuing support. 
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BRAKE FORCES... 





Eliminate truck distortion . . 
Greatly reduce maintenance. . 


Development of the Wine Brake Balancer 
has proved the solution to unbalanced brak- 
ing forces that develop with the conventional 
truck brake arrangement. 


The Wine Brake Balancer replaces the 
standard dead lever connector and eliminates 
the necessity of the dead lever connector 
bracket on the truck bolster 


Instead, the Wine Brake Balancer has 
brackets secured to the center sill flange at 
each end of the car, and connectors extend 
from these brackets to the dead levers on 
the truck. This arrangement “‘balances” the 
brake forces by returning them to the under- 
frame of the car This simple, yet rugged 
design meets all service requirements on any 
capacity car Write for complete details 


THE WINE RAILWAY APPLIANCE CO., TOLEDO 9, OHIO 














For Running Gear Cleaning... 
i’s NU-TRUCK by TURCO 


Powerful T-N-T (Turco-Nu-Truck) makes short work of 
cleaning diesel and passenger running gear, underframes, 
wheels and fuel tanks. Grease, crater compound, oil and 
dirt fall easy prey to its potent attack. Even that tena- 
cious, hard-to-remove brown scum (oxide film) is quickly 
and thoroughly removed. What’s more, this material does 
its job in one easy operation... with no need for other pro 
cessing...and, with no objectionable burning fumes. 

Turco-Nu-Truck is but one of many materials comprising 


the complete line of Turco compounds engineered specifi 


cally for railroad cleaning. Included in this line are acid 
and alkaline exterior cleaners, hot and cold tank cleaners, 
emulsion cleaners, electrical equipment cleaners, steam 
cleaners, rust removers and preventives, paint strippers, 
phosphate pre-paint treatments, dye penetrant flaw loca- 
tion materials, a full line of cleaning equipment, and 
many, many specialty products. This complete line, plus 
on-the-spot nationwide Turco technical service, stands as 
the main reason why, when it comes to cleaning, America’s 


leading railroads turn to Turco... first! 


TURCO PRODUCTS, INC. fa//road Division 
Chemical Processing Compounds 


Newark 


6135 South Central Avenue, Los Angeles 1, California 


220, Houston, Los Angeles, London, Rotterdam, Sydney, Mexico ( 


Manufactured in Canada by B. W. Deane & Co., Montreal 


Offices in all Principal Cities 





